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Chapter  I 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  READING 

THE  history  of  American  prose  literature  in  the  i8th 
and  early  i9th  centuries  is  one  of  political  and  reli 
gious,  rather  than  of  purely  literary  writings,  and  is 
associated  with  the  names  of  such  divines  and  states 
men  as  Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  George 
Washington,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  the  realm  of 
poetry  Anne  Bradstreet  and  Michael  Wigglesworth 
stand  above  their  contemporaries,  but  practically 
nothing  of  value  was  produced  until  Philip  Freneau 
began  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  Century. 
Before  1700  there  was  but  a  limited  literary  com 
munication  between  England  and  America,1  but  after 
that  date  it  steadily  increased,  and  the  writings  of 
Dryden,  Pope  and  Addison  speedily  became  familiar 
to  the  colonists  and  began  to  have  a  marked  influence 
on  their  men  of  letters.  A  general  imitation  of  Eng 
lish  writers  characterized  the  century  that  followed, 
and  this  tendency  had  a  pronounced  effect,  not  only 
on  the  style,  but  also  on  the  vocabulary  of  American 
authors.  The  whole  literary  tradition  of  the  period 
was  definitely  conservative,  and  not  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  i9th  Century  did  the  new  spirit  of  na- 

1  The  literature  of  the  Restoration  period  was  apparently  prohibited  in 
New  England.  See  The  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  ed. 
William  Peterfield  Trent  [and  others]  (New  York,  1917),  I,  158. 
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tionalism  find  expression  in  writing,  and  then  it  ap 
peared  with  almost  no  warning  of  its  advent. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  writers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  whose  works  distinctly  show  the 
effect  of  this  widespread  imitation  of  English  authors, 
is  Benjamin  Franklin.  Not  only  did  he  persistently 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  purity  of  the  language  to 
his  countrymen,  but  he  practiced  it  faithfully  in 
everything  he  wrote.  He  read  widely  and  diligently 
in  the  literature  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  defi 
nitely  adopted  literary  and  linguistic  standards  from 
which  he  almost  never  departed.  His  sentiments  on 
this  subject  are  well  summed  up  in  this  extract  from 
a  letter  to  Hume,  written  in  1760: 

"But  I  hope  with  you,  that  we  shall  always  in  Amer 
ica  make  the  best  English  of  this  Island  (Great  Brit 
ain)  our  standard,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so."  1 

Since  Franklin's  attitude  was  typical  of  his  age,  and 
since  he  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  practice  he  advo 
cated,  an  investigation  of  his  reading  and  of  his  in 
terest  in  books,  a  consideration  of  what  authors  helped 
to  form  his  style  and  influence  his  choice  of  words,  an 
examination  of  his  statements  about  English  language 
and  literature,  and  a  careful  study  of  his  vocabulary, 
will  help  to  establish,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  re 
lationship  between  American  and  British  usage'of  the 
1 8th  Century. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1706.  His  father,  Josiah  Franklin,  came  of  a  long 

1  Benjamin    Franklin,    Letter    to    David    Hume     (September    27,     1760), 
Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York,  1906),  IV,  84. 
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line  of  sturdy  blacksmiths  who  had  lived  for  genera 
tions  at  EC  ton  in  Northamptonshire.  Benjamin's  aca 
demic  education  lasted  only  two  years,  for  vhen  he 
was  but  ten  years  old,  his  father  took  him  out  of 
school  to  help  him  in  his  business.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  lad  had  an  exceptionally  alert  mind,  he  continued 
to  read  widely  and  to  study  by  himself,  and  being  an 
attentive  listener,  he  profited  much  by  the  discussions 
on  the  "ingenious"  or  useful  topics  which  his  father 
so  carefully  introduced  into  his  conversation  with  his 
friends  in  order  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children. 
"From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,"  he  writes  in 
his  Autobiography,  "and  all  the  little  money  that 
came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid  out  in  books. 
Pleased  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  my  first  collection 
was  of  John  Bunyan's  works  in  separate  little  volumes. 
I  afterwards  sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Bur 
ton's  Historical  Collections;  they  were  small  chap 
men's  books,  and  cheap,  40  or  50  in  all.  My  father's 
little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic 
divinity,  most  of  which  I  read,  and  have  since  often 
regretted  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my 
way,  since  it  was  now  resolved  I  should  not  be  a 
clergyman.  Plutarch's  Lives  there  was,  in  which  I 
read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to 
great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  De  Foe's, 
called  an  Essay  on  Projects,  and  another  of  Dr. 
Mather's  called  Essays  to  do  Good,  which  perhaps 
gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking  that  had  an  influence 
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on  some  of  the  principal  future  events  of  my  life." 

After  telling  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his  brother 
James,  the  printer,  Franklin  continues: 

"I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaint 
ance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  enabled  me 
sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  care 
ful  to  return  soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my 
room  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the 
book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  returned 
early  in  the  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed  or 
wanted. 

"And  after  some  time  an  ingenious  tradesman,  Mr. 
Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of 
books,  and  who  frequented  our  printing-house,  took 
notice  of  me,  invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very 
kindly  lent  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read.  I  now 
took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and  made  some  little  pieces; 
my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  account,  en 
couraged  me  and  put  me  on  composing  occasional 
ballads.  One  was  called  The  Lighthouse  Tragedy, 
and  contained  an  account  of  the  drowning  of  Cap 
tain  Worthilake,  with  his  two  daughters.  The  other 
was  a  sailor's  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach  (or  Black- 
beard)  the  pirate.  They  were  wretched  stuff  in  the 
Grub-street-ballad  style;  and  when  they  were  printed 
he  sent  me  about  the  town  to  sell  them.  The  first 
sold  wonderfully,  the  event  being  recent,  having 
made  a  great  noise.  This  flattered  my  vanity,  but  my 
father  discouraged  me  by  ridiculing  my  performances, 
and  telling  verse-makers  were  generally  beggars.  So 

•'•"Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  238. 
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I  escaped  being  a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad 


one." 


On  one  occasion  Franklin,  who  at  this  period  of  his 
life  was  very  fond  of  arguing,  engaged  in  a  debate 
with  "another  bookish  lad  in  the  town,  John  Collins 
by  name."  2  Not  being  able  to  settle  their  dispute  at 
their  first  meeting,  they  agreed  to  continue  it  in  writ 
ing.  It  happened  that  some  of  their  papers  were 
found  and  read  by  Benjamin's  father  who  took  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  his  son  that,  while  he 
had  the  advantage  of  his  antagonist  in  correct  spell 
ing  and  pointing,  he  lacked  the  elegance  of  expres 
sion,  the  perspicuity,  and  the  method  of  the  latter. 
The  young  printer's  apprentice  was  not  slow  to  see 
the  justice  of  the  elder  Franklin's  remarks,  and  he 
immediately  determined  to  improve  his  literary  style. 
Chancing  upon  a  volume  of  the  Spectator 3  about  this 
time,  and  being  charmed  by  the  excellence  of  the 
writing,  he  resolved  to  imitate  it.  He  read  some  of 
the  essays  carefully,  then  laid  them  by  for  a  few  days 
and  tried  to  rewrite  them  in  any  suitable  words  that 
should  come  to  hand.  Afterwards  he  compared  his 
version  with  the  original,  and  corrected  any  errors. 
He  also  tried  turning  the  papers  into  verse,  and  then 
back  again  into  prose,  and  in  this  way  gained  a  mas 
tery  of  that  clear,  concise  form  of  expression  that 
later  was  such  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  works. 

1  Ibid.,  I,  239-240. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  240. 

3  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  information  about  Franklin's  reading 
has  been  taken  from  his  Autobiography. 
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Sometimes  he  even  fancied  that  he  improved  upon  the 
Spectator. 

Among  the  books  he  read  when  he  was  about  six 
teen  years  of  age  were  Tryon's  book  on  vegetable  diet; 
Cocker's  book  of  arithmetic;  Seller's  and  Shermy's 
books  of  navigation;  the  Art  of  Thinking  by  Messrs, 
du  Port  Royal;  Locke  On  Human  Understanding; 
and  Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates.  The 
Socratic  method  of  disputation  expounded  in  the  lat 
ter  volume  charmed  the  lad,  and  henceforth  he 
adopted  the  role  of  humble  inquirer  and  doubter,  in 
preference  to  the  earlier  one  of  contradicter  and 
arguer. 

After  reading  Shaftesbury  and  Collins  the  youth 
ful  philosopher  became  a  Deist,  and  he  found  the 
Socratic  method  an  excellent  way  of  leading  his  op 
ponents  into  making  concessions,  the  consequence  of 
which  they  did  not  foresee.  As  late  as  1773  we  find 
Franklin  still  interested  in  Shaftesbury,  as  is  evidenced 
by  this  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  John  Basker- 
ville  in  that  year: 

"I  duly  received  your  favour,  of  the  24th  past  and 
some  time  after  the  parcel  containing  his  specimens, 
and  your  valuable  present  of  Shaftesbury,  excellently 
printed,  for  which  I  hold  myself  greatly  obliged  to 
you."1 

The  pamphlet2  which  he  published  in  reply  to 
Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature,  led  to  his  acquaint 
ance  with  Lyons,  a  surgeon,  who  introduced  him  to 

1  Letter  to  John  Baskerville   (September  21,  1773).  Writings,  VI,  127. 
2 Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  (London,  1725). 
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Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  whom 
Franklin  describes  as  "a  most  facetious,  entertaining 
companion."  *  His  youthful  enthusiasm  for  Deism 
was,  however,  considerably  dampened  when  he  dis 
covered  how  difficult  the  habitual  exercise  of  good 
ness  and  virtue  was  for  himself  and  his  f reethinking 
friends.2 

Franklin,  like  his  friend  Collins,  seems  to  have  early 
acquired  a  reputation  for  learning.  When  the  gov 
ernor  of  New  York,  William  Burnet,  son  of  the 
famous  bishop,  heard  that  there  was  a  youth  in  his 
city  who  possessed  a  great  number  of  books,  he  re 
quested  that  the  young  bibliophile  should  be  brought 
to  his  home,  and  the  two  students  of  literature  passed 
some  very  pleasant  hours  together  conversing  about 
books  and  authors.  Every  spare  minute  of  Benjamin's 
time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  reading,  and  un 
doubtedly  he  was  already  storing  up  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  which  he  was  to  make  use  of  in 
his  later  writings.  Perhaps  even  now  he  was  putting 
into  practice  the  advice  he  later  gave  to  one  of  his 
many  female  friends  and  admirers,  Miss  Mary  Steven 
son,  to  whom  he  wrote: 

"I  would  advise  you  to  read  with  a  Pen  in  your 
Hand,  and  enter  in  a  little  Book  Short  Hints  of  what 
you  find  that  is  curious,  or  that  may  be  useful;  for 
this  will  be  the  best  Method  of  imprinting  such  Par 
ticulars  in  your  Memory,  where  they  will  be  ready, 
either  for  Practice  on  some  future  Occasion,  if  they 

1  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  278. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  296. 
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are  Matters  of  Utility,  or  at  least  to  adorn  and  im 
prove  your  Conversation,  if  they  are  rather  Points  of 
Curiosity."  x 

Franklin,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  his  brother 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  began  to  contribute 
anonymously  to  the  Courant  in  1722.  An  examina 
tion  of  the  essays  of  Mrs.  Silas  Dogood — his  chosen 
pseudonym— shows  that  their  creator  was  definitely 
following  the  Spectator  tradition  even  to  the  extent 
of  putting  Latin  verses  at  the  head  of  his  papers, 
though  he  does  not  follow  the  practice  consistently. 
In  No.  47,  we  find  a  quotation  from  Watts  substi 
tuted  for  the  classical  lines,2  and  so  we  may  judge 
that  Franklin  was  already  familiar  with  that  poet's 
writings,  the  more  especially  as  he  refers  to  Watts 
several  times  in  the  essay  itself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parton 
gives  him  credit  for  popularizing  the  English  writer's 
works  in  America,  even  before  "Watts  was  well  estab 
lished  in  his  own  country.3  His  works  were  warmly 
praised  by  his  American  admirer  who  continued  to 
delight  in  them  until  the  end  of  his  life.  The  story 
is  told  by  his  friend,  Mrs.  Hewson,  that  in  the  sum 
mer  of  1789,  when  the  old  Doctor  lay  ill  and  in  great 
agony,  she  read  to  him  Johnson's  "Life  of  Watts" 
from  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"I  read  the  Life  of  Watts,  who  was  a  favourite 
author  with  Dr.  Franklin;  and  instead  of  lulling  him 
to  sleep,  it  roused  him  to  a  display  of  the  powers  of  his 

1  Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  Writings,  IV,  19. 

2  The  Dogood  Papers,  Writings,  II,  21-23. 

3  James  Parton,  Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin   (New  York,  1865), 
1,95. 
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memory  and  his  reason.  He  repeated  several  of 
Watts'  'Lyric  Poems/  and  descanted  upon  their  sub 
limity  in  a  strain  worthy  of  them  and  of  their  pious 
author."  * 

After  quarreling  with  his  brother,  Franklin  left 
Boston  and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  his  fortune. 
It  was  here  that  he  became  friendly  with  James  Ralph, 
later  to  be  "cured"  of  his  poetic  turn  of  mind  by 
Pope;  and  it  was  here  that  he  met  the  governor  who 
sent  him  on  his  wild  goose  chase  to  London.  While 
in  London,  Franklin  continued  his  reading.  He  lived 
next  door  to  a  bookseller  named  Wilcox,  with  whom 
he  made  an  arrangement  "on  certain  reasonable 
terms"  to  borrow  books.  "This,"  he  writes  in  his 
Autobiography,  "I  esteem'd  a  great  advantage,  and  I 
made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could."  2 

Just  what  the  books  were  that  he  read  at  this  time 
we  cannot  determine,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
keeping  up  with  current  English  literature,  for  when 
one  of  Young's  Satires 3  came  out  he  immediately 
copied  it  and  sent  it  off  to  Mr.  Ralph  with  the  vain 
expectation  of  turning  his  friend's  thought  to  the 
"folly  of  pursuing  the  Muses  with  any  hope  of  ad 
vancement  by  them." 

After  spending  some  eighteen  months  in  London, 
Franklin  set  sail  for  home  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  nth  of  October,  1726.  Not  being  able  to 

1  ibid.,  n,  599. 

2  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  278. 

3  Edward    Young,    "Love    of    Fame,    the    Universal    Passion,    Satire    II," 
Poetical  Works  of  Edward  Young,  ed.  Rev.  John  Mitford   (London,   1896), 
II,  68-78. 

4  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  280. 
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find  any  other  satisfactory  employment,  he  again 
went  to  work  for  Keimer,  his  former  employer,  and 
remained  with  him  for  some  time.  Later  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  fellow  printer,  Hugh  Mere 
dith,  whom  he  eventually  bought  out,  and  so  about 
1729  became  sole  proprietor  of  a  printing  business. 
During  these  three  years  Franklin  continued  his 
search  for  knowledge.  The  Junto,  a  club  for  mutual 
improvement,  was  formed,  and  the  various  questions 
which  were  discussed  by  its  members  at  their  meetings 
necessitated  wide  and  assiduous  reading.  The  fact 
that  when  he  first  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
there  were  no  really  good  bookstores  south  of  Bos 
ton,1  and  that  book  lovers  were  obliged  to  send  to 
England  for  whatever  they  wanted,  led  to  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  public  library  in  the  city,  and  here 
Franklin  spent  many  hours  of  constant  study.  Read 
ing,  so  he  tells  us,  was  the  only  amusement  he  now 
permitted  himself,  as  he  was  determined  to  make  up 
for  his  lack  of  early  schooling. 

From  1722  to  1728  Franklin  had  written  almost 
nothing,  in  spite  of  his  early  success  as  an  author. 
But  from  this  time  on  his  pen  was  seldom  idle. 
Within  the  next  few  years  he  contributed  to  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury  a  series  of  essays  called 
"The  Busy-body";  he  wrote  for  his  own  paper,  The 
Philadelphia  Gazette;  he  issued  a  pamphlet  on  paper 
currency;  and  he  published  his  first  Almanac.  For 
the  rest  of  his  long  life  he  was  to  continue  to  contrib 
ute  to  the  literature — both  prose  and  verse — of  his 

1  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  321. 
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country,  but,  after  1750  his  writings  were,  in  the 
main,  devoted  to  political  subjects,  and  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  Autobiography  and  his  Bagatelles,  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  depends  upon  what  he 
wrote  between  1722  and  1750. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  obliged  to  rely  al 
most  entirely  on  Franklin's  Autobiography  for  an  ac 
count  of  his  interest  in  books  and  in  reading,  but  his 
other  writings  now  furnish  supplementary  evidence. 
That  he  had  followed  up  his  early  interest  in  Defoe's 
Essay  on  Projects  by  reading  more  of  that  author's 
work  is  evidenced  by  his  reference  to  Moll  Flanders, 
Religious  Courtship,  Family  Instructor,  and  "other 
pieces."  *  In  his  Articles  of  Belief  (1728)  he  quotes 
Milton's  "Hymn  to  the  Creator," 2  which  suggests 
that  he  may  have  read  Paradise  Lost  by  this  date, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  hymn  was  commonly  quoted 
separately.  From  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  works 
of  the  great  Puritan  writer  throughout  Franklin's 
writings,  we  might  judge  of  the  high  esteem  he  had 
for  Milton  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  had  num 
bered  him  among  "the  best  English  writers"  to  be 
studied  in  his  ideal  school.8  Among  other  poets  whom 
Franklin  apparently  knew  were  Young,4  Waller,5 
Dryden,8  Thomson,7  Cowper,8  and,  in  later  life,  Oliver 

1  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  2ji. 

2  "Articles  of  Belief,"  Writings,  II,  96-97. 

3  "Idea  of  the  English  School,"  Writings,  III,  28. 
*  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  280. 

6  "An  Apology  for  Printers,"  Writings,  II,  176. 
6  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  296. 

7 Ibid.,  332;  Letter  to  William  Strahan   (February  12,  1744),  Writings,  II, 
242-243;  "Proposals  Relating  to  Education,"  Writings,  II,  389. 
8  Letter  to  John  Thornton  (May  8,  1782),  Writings,  VIII,  448. 
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Goldsmith.1  Thomson  made  a  particular  appeal  to 
him  and,  like  his  countrymen,  he  regarded  Pope  very 
highly: 

"I  would  not  have  you  be  too  nice  in  the  Choice  of 
Pamphlets  you  send  me,"  he  says,  writing  to  William 
Strahan  from  Philadelphia.  "Let  me  have  everything, 
good  or  bad,  that  makes  a  Noise  and  has  a  Run:  For 
I  have  Friends  here  of  different  tastes  to  oblige  with 
the  sight  of  them. 

"If  Mr.  Warburton  publishes  a  new  Edition  of 
Pope's  Works,  please  to  send  it  me  as  soon  as  it  is  out, 
6  setts.  That  Poet  has  many  Admirers  here,  and  the 
Reflection  he  somewhere  casts  on  the  Plantations  as 
if  they  had  a  Relish  for  such  Writers  as  Ward 2  only 
is  injurious.  Your  Authors  know  but  little  of  the 
Fame  they  have  on  this  side  of  the  Ocean.  We  are  a 
kind  of  Posterity  in  respect  to  them.  We  read  their 
Works  with  perfect  impartiality,  being  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  byassed  by  the  Factions,  Parties  and 
Prejudices  that  prevail  among  you.  We  know  noth 
ing  of  their  Personal  Failings;  the  Blemishes  in  their 
Charactre  never  reaches  [sic]  us,  and  therefore  the 
bright  and  aimable  part  strikes  us  with  its  full  Force. 
They  have  never  offended  us  or  any  of  our  Friends, 
and  we  have  no  competitions  with  them,  therefore 
we  praise  and  admire  them  without  Restraint.  What- 

1  Letter   to   Rev.   Thomas   Coombe    (July    22,    1744),    Writings,   VI,    233. 

2  Edward  Ward    (1667-1731),  "The  London  Spy,"  a  writer  of  Hudibrastic 
verse.      His   works   sold   in  great  numbers  in   the   Plantations.      Hence  Pope's 
reference  to  him  in  the  Dunciad,  I,  234: 

"Nor  sail  with  Ward   to  ape-and-monkey  climes 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes." 

Smyth's  Footnote  in  Franklin's  Writings,  II,  242. 
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ever  Thomson  writes  send  me  a  dozen  copies  of.  I 
had  read  no  poetry  for  several  years,  and  almost  lost 
the  Relish  of  it,  till  I  met  with  his  Seasons.  That 
charming  Poet  has  brought  more  Tears  of  Pleasure 
into  my  Eyes  than  all  I  ever  read  before.  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  Power  to  return  to  him  any  Part  of  the 
joy  he  has  given  me." 

From  this  account  of  his  reading  of  Thomson,  and 
from  the  almost  similar  one  of  his  discovery  of 
Cowper  in  1782,  we  may  infer  that  poetry  had  not 
the  same  attraction  for  Franklin  that  prose  had: 

"I  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  of 
writing  to  me,"  he  replies  to  an  English  friend  who 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Cowper,  "and  am  much 
obliged  by  your  kind  present  of  a  book.  The  relish 
for  reading  of  poetry  had  long  since  left  me,  but 
there  is  something  so  new  in  the  manner,  so  easy,  and 
yet  so  correct  in  the  language,  so  clear  in  the  expres 
sion,  yet  concise,  and  so  just  in  the  sentiments,  that  I 
have  read  the  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and  some  of 
the  pieces  more  than  once.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thankful  acknowledgements,  and  to  present  my  re 
spects  to  the  author."  2 

Needless  to  say,  Cowper  was  delighted  with  Frank 
lin's  commendation  of  his  poems,  and  he  hastened  to 
tell  the  Rev.  William  Unwin  that  they  had  been  read 
and  admired  by  "one  of  the  first  philosophers,  one  of 
the  most  literary  characters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  political  world,  that  the  present  age 

1  Letter  to  William  Strahan   (February  12,  1744),  Writings,  II,  242-243. 

2  Letter  to  John  Thornton    (May  8,   1782),  Writings,  VIII,  448-449. 
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can  boast  of.  ...  We  may  now  treat  the  critics  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  when  he 
found  fault  with  one  of  his  sermons.  His  Grace  gave 
him  a  kick,  and  said:  'Begone  for  a  Jackanapes,  and 
provide  yourself  with  a  better  taste,  if  you  know 
where  to  find  it.'  " x 

In  his  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pensilvania  (1749),  and  his  Idea  of  the 
English  School  (1750),  Franklin  has  left  on  record 
his  selection  of  the  "best  English  writers," — those 
whose  works  he  regarded  as  being  necessary  for  the 
youth  of  America  to  study.  Incidentally,  we  also 
learn  that  he  has  been  reading  Locke  and  Milton  on 
education,  as  well  as  "the  ingenious  Mr.  Hutcheson,"  ' 
"the  learned  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker,"  3  "the  much  ad 
mired  Mons.  Rollin"  4  and  "the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr.  George  Turnbull." 5 

In  his  Proposals,  he  suggests  that  "the  English  lan 
guage  might  be  taught  by  Grammar;  in  which  some 
of  our  best  Writers,  as  Tillotson,  Addison,  Pope, 
Algernoon  Sidney,  Cato's  Letters,  &c.  should  be  Clas- 
sicks:  the  Stiles  principally  to  be  cultivated,  being  the 
clear  and  the  concise"  6  In  his  Idea  of  the  English 
School,  he  suggests  using  the  Spectators  as  models  for 
the  second  class.  For  the  fourth  class  he  proposes  that 
"some  of  the  best  letters  published  in  our  Language, 
as  Sir  William  Temple's,  those  of  Pope,  and  his  friends, 
and  some  others,  might  be  set  before  the  Youth  as 

1Parton,  Life  of  Franklin  (New  York,  1865),  II,  439. 
2  "Proposals  Relating  to  Education,"  Writings,  II,  387. 
* Ibid.  6  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  «lbid.,  391. 
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Models,  their  Beauties  pointed  out  and  explained  by 
the  Master,  the  Letters  themselves  transcrib'd  by  the 
scholar."  1  In  the  list  of  studies  for  the  sixth  class  he 
names  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addi- 
son,  Pope,  Swift,  the  higher  papers  in  the  Spectator 
and  Guardian,  the  best  translations  of  Homer,  Virgil 
and  Horace,  of  Telemachus,  Travels  of  Cyrus,  etc.2 

When  commenting  on  Franklin's  choice  of  writers 
in  these  papers,  Mr.  Par  ton  includes  Shakespeare 
among  the  names  of  those  given.3  But  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  replied  to  Franklin's  Idea  he  wrote: 

"And  .  .  .  you  might  do  well  to  mention  Milton 
and  Telemachus  &  the  Travells  of  Cyrus  with  the 
Works  of  Shakespear,  Addison  &  Pope  &  Swift  .  .  . 
as  the  best  English  classics."  4 

As  all  of  these  names,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Shakespeare's,  appear  in  the  published  sketch,  the 
reference  is  not  quite  clear.  Apparently,  however, 
Franklin  did  not  omit  Shakespeare  because  he  had  not 
read  him,  for  we  find  echoes  of  him  in  the  Almanacs. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  excluded  him  from  his  list 
because  the  style  of  the  latter  was  more  adorned,  less 
simple  and  concise  than  the  style  of  the  writers  he 
most  admired. 

So  far  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  dealing  with 
Franklin's  reading  and  interest  in  literature  before  the 
year  1751.  By  this  date  most  of  his  purely  literary 

1  "Idea  of  the  English  School,"  Writings,  III,  27. 

2  Ibid.,  28. 

3  Parton,  op.  cit.,  I,  304. 

*"Jdea  of  the  English  School,"  Writings,  III,  30  n, 
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work  had  been  done,  and  his  style  and  choice  of  lan 
guage  were  fairly  definitely  determined.  Conse 
quently,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  influence  of 
these  books  on  his  style  and  his  vocabulary,  his  later 
reading  is  of  distinctly  less  value.  But  a  brief  glance 
at  the  references  he  makes  to  English  writers  in  his 
works  after  1751  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable, 
since  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  works  he  mentions 
later  were  read  years  before  any  indication  of  his 
acquaintance  with  them  is  manifested.  That  he  knew 
Rabelais,  even  before  1751,  and  borrowed  persistently 
from  him  for  his  Almanacs,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Parton,  who  cites  one  of  the  prefaces  to  prove  his 
point.1  But  the  first  actual  reference  we  have  to  the 
great  French  humourist  is  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  in  17  5 1,2  where  he  speaks  of  the  devils  of 
Rabelais,  and  we  have  another  allusion  to  the  same 
writer  in  a  letter  dated  1765*  Franklin  tells  of  receiv 
ing  presents  of  books  from  Thomas  Hollis  (whose 
Memoirs  were  sent  him  by  Thomas  Brand  Hollis)  ,4 
"such  as  Hamilton's  Works,6  Sidney's  Works,  &c. 
which  are  now  among  the  most  precious  ornaments  of 
my  Library."  6  Twice  he  quotes  from  Greene's  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay; 7  once  he  writes  familiarly 

1  Parton,  op.  cit.,  I,  234. 

2  Letter  to  Cadwallader  Golden  (1751),  Writings,  III,  35. 

3  Letter  to  Samuel  Rhoads   (July  8,  1765),  Writings,  IV,  387-388. 

4  Letter  to  Thomas  Brand  Hollis   (October  5,  1783),  Writings,  IX,  103. 

5  There  is  here  probably  a  fault  of  memory  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the 
author;   or  perhaps  an  error  of  the  press.     The  work  alluded  to,  may  have 
been  Toland's  Life  of  Milton,  an  elegant  edition  of  which  was  published  by 
Thomas  Hollis. —  (Sparks.) 

6  Letter  to  T.  B.  Hollis,  Writings,  IX,  104. 

7  Letter  to  Cadwallader   Evans    (May  9,    1766),   Writings,  IV,  456;   Let 
ter  to  David  Hartley,  VII,  311. 
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o£  Richardson's  Pamela; *  Paine 's  Common  Sense 2  he 
evidently  had  read;  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  3  gave 
him  great  pleasure;  he  took  considerable  delight  in  the 
fact  that  Burton's  Anatomy*  went  through  six  edi 
tions  in  a  short  time  (though  of  course  this  is  no  proof 
he  had  read  it) ;  he  appears  to  have  known  Bacon, 
since  he  quotes  at  least  once  from  his  works,5  and, 
finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Taller.6  Undoubtedly,  the  writings 
of  many  authors,  besides  those  cited,  were  read  by 
Franklin  and  influenced  his  works  not  a  little,  but 
perhaps  those  we  have  noted  give  us  some  indication 
of  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  reading,  and  of  the  writers 
he  most  admired.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  his 
attitude  to  English  writers  will  enable  us  to  determine 
with  greater  accuracy  which  of  them  most  affected 
his  own  style  and  his  vocabulary,  but  before  attempt 
ing  to  discuss  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  gather 
together  the  names  of  the  authors  he  had  read,  or  ad 
vised  others  to  read,  and  to  see  if  they  have  any 
significance  for  us.  They  are  as  follows: 

Bunyan,  R.  Burton,  Mather,  Defoe,  Addison, 
Tryon,  Cocker,  Seller  and  Shermy,  Locke,  Shaftes- 
bury,  Anthony  Collins,  Watts,  Young,  Milton, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Thomson,  Cowper,  Steele,  Gold 
smith,  Hutcheson,  Walker,  Dr.  George  Turnbull, 

1  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  251. 

2  Letter  to  Charles  Lee,  Writings,  VI,  440. 

3  "Journal,"  Writings,  X,  469. 

4  Letter  to  Jonathan  Shipley   (February  24,  1786),  Writings,  IX,  488-489. 

5  Letter  to  John  Wright   (November  4,  1789),  Writings,  X,  62. 

6  The  Petition  of  the  Letter  Z  (date  unknown),  Writings,  V,  j  jo,  purported 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  Tatler;  see  also  Letter  to  Henry  Laurens    (March 
12,    1784),   Writings,  IX,    180;    and   "Speech   in   the   Convention,"    Writings, 
IX,  607,  for  further  evidence  of  Franklin's  acquaintance  with  Steele's  writings. 
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Tillotson,  Pope,  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Swift,  the  papers  of  the  Spectator  and  the 
Guardian,  translations  of  Messrs,  du  Port  Royal, 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Rollin,  Homer,  Cato,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Telemachus,  and  Travels  of  Cyrus,  Rabelais, 
R.  Greene,  Richardson,  Paley,  Paine,  and  perhaps 
Bacon,  Hamilton,  and  Robert  Burton. 

To  this  list  we  may  perhaps  add  the  works  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  the  historians,  since  Franklin  knew 
both  men  intimately.  Because  of  his  use  of  the 
Parable  against  Persecution  we  know  that  he  had  read 
Jeremy  Taylor,1  and  Mr.  McMaster  has  pointed  out 
his  familiarity  with  Poor  Robin's  Almanac.2  It  seems 
certain  that  he  had  read  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets 8 
since  Mrs.  Hewson  found  it  by  his  bedside  when  he 
was  ill,  and  we  have  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he 
knew  and  disapproved  of  Taxation  No  Tyrrany 4 
quite  as  much  as  the  Great  Cham  disapproved  of  the 
American  and  his  writings.  (It  might  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  so  far  as  we  know,  Franklin  never 
met  Dr.  Johnson,  although  he  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  publisher  Strahan,  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  dined  with  Boswell.5) 

This,  then,  is  the  list  of  Franklin's  reading,  and  of 
the  writers  he  admired,  and  we  may  surely  take  it  as 
representing,  on  the  whole,  his  literary  tastes.  What 

1  Writings,  I,  180,  181  n. 

2  John  Bach  McMaster,  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters    (Boston, 
iCS/),  101. 

3Parton,  Life  of  Franklin  (New  York,  1865),  II,  599- 

4  "The  Retort  Courteous,"  Writings,  X,   no. 

5  James   Boswell,   Life   of   Johnson,   ed.    George   Birbeck   Hill    (New   York, 
1887),  II,  68,    i. 
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do  we  see  in  it  that  is  significant,  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  of  his  persistent  ad  vocation  of  the  adop 
tion  of  English  models  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  language?  Perhaps  the  first  thing  that 
impresses  us  is  the  absence  of  such  names  as  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Otway,  and  other  writers  of  high  merit, 
well  known  to,  and  greatly  admired  by,  the  i8th  cen 
tury  reading  public.  Was  it  that  their  "poetical 
luxuriance"  made  them  unsuitable  models  for  a  writer 
of  a  clear,  concise  language?  Or  is  Franklin's  neg 
lect  of  them  merely  apparent?  Are  they  excluded 
from  his  writings  by  accident?  The  fact  that  Frank 
lin  did  not  add  Shakespeare  to  his  list  of  "the  best 
English  writers"  for  study  in  his  ideal  school  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  suggestion,  certainly  looks  as  if  he 
were  consciously  omitting  his  name,  and  his  selection 
of  such  models  as  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  seems  to 
support  the  suspicion  that  he  thought  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  too  highly  adorned,  too  far  removed 
from  every-day  life  for  imitation.  At  any  rate,  it 
appears  fairly  evident  that  Franklin's  preference  was 
for  writers  who  wrote  a  clear,  straightforward  style; 
who  had  something  definite  to  say,  and  who  said  it  as 
lucidly  as  possible;  who  were,  in  short,  the  kind  of 
writers  most  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  "Age  of  Reason."  An 
examination  of  his  remarks  about  the  language,  an 
inquiry  into  his  idea  of  literary  style,  and  a  brief 
study  of  his  own  purpose  in  writing  will  further  serve 
to  establish  this  conclusion,  and  to  indicate  how  it 
affected  his  choice  of  a  vocabulary. 


Chapter  II 
FRANKLIN'S  LITERARY  IDEALS 

A  STUDY  of  Franklin's  works  will  show  us  that  of  the 
prose  writers  most  admired  by  him,  four  were  par 
ticularly  influential  in  helping  him  to  form  his  style, 
namely,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Addison  and  Swift.  Bunyan, 
we  know  from  the  Autobiography,  was  his  first 
favorite;  and  from  the  same  source  we  learn  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Defoe;  his  literary  debt  to  Addison 
he  explains  in  detail;  and  his  use  of  satire  and  the 
hoax  suggests  his  relationship  to  Swift.  These  were 
the  men,  as  we  shall  see,  who,  in  the  main,  determined 
his  style  and  his  choice  of  a  vocabulary.  Like  them 
he  wrote  to  convince,  and  accordingly  chose  a  lan 
guage  that  appealed  to  the  reader  by  its  very  sim 
plicity  and  conciseness. 

But  Franklin  was  not  content  with  adopting  Eng 
lish  writers  as  literary  models  for  himself  alone.  He 
constantly  urged  his  countrymen  to  do  likewise.  He 
sincerely  believed  that  the  future  of  American  litera 
ture  lay  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the  language,  and 
with  sound,  practical  common  sense,  he  advised  those 
who  wished  to  obtain  a  hearing  by  the  large  and  ever 
growing  English  reading  public,  to  adopt  the  linguistic 
standards  of  writers  who  had  already  won  an  estab 
lished  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  own 
hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  readers  beyond  the 

20 
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sea,  together  with  his  selection  of  models  who  wrote 
a  clear,  forceful  style,  and  the  fact  that  his  chief 
reason  for  writing  was  to  convince  rather  than  to 
please,  were  exceedingly  important  factors  in  de 
termining  his  choice  of  a  literary  vocabulary. 

Another  determining  factor  may  very  possibly 
have  been  the  objection  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon 
don  to  "the  luxury  and  redundance  of  speech."  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed  that  Franklin,  who 
was  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  his  day,  and  who 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  Society  even  be 
fore  his  election  to  membership  in  1756*  was  familiar 
with  the  demands  they  made  upon  their  members  in 
respect  of  their  writings,  and  governed  himself  ac 
cordingly.  Certainly,  his  own  scientific  publications 
show  that  "mathematical  plainness,"  that  preference 
for  "the  language  of  artisans,  country  men,  and  mer 
chants,  before  that  of  wits  and  scholars,"  2  that  was 
one  of  their  requirements.  Very  possibly  too,  al 
though  he  never  expressed  himself  so  strongly  on  this 
subject  as  did  the  Royal  Society,  he  may  have  been 
influenced  by  their  scorn  of  the  flights  of  fancy,  the 
high  sounding  phrases,  of  their  predecessors,  to  neg 
lect  the  earlier  writers. 

Franklin  has  expressed  his  literary  ideal  in  the  fol 
lowing  definition  of  the  "goodness  of  a  writing:" 

"Query: — How  shall  we  judge  the  goodness  of  a  writ 
ing?  Or  what  qualities  should  a  writing  have  to  be  good 
and  perfect  in  its  kind? 

1  Letter  to  Peter  Collison   (November  5,  1756),  Writings,  III,  346. 

2  "English  Prose  Selections,"  ed.  Henry  Craik   (New  York,  1906),  III,  272. 
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"Answer: — To  be  good,  it  ought  to  have  a  tendency  to 
benefit  the  reader,  by  improving  his  virtue  or  knowledge. 
But,  not  regarding  the  intention  of  the  author,  the  method 
should  be  just;  that  is,  it  should  proceed  regularly  from 
things  known  to  things  unknown,  distinctly  and  clearly 
without  confusion.  The  words  used  should  be  the  most 
expressive  that  the  language  affords,  provided  that  they 
are  the  most  generally  understood.  Nothing  should  be  ex 
pressed  in  two  words  that  can  be  as  well  expressed  in  one; 
that  is,  no  synonyms  should  be  used,  or  very  rarely,  but 
the  whole  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  consistent  with 
clearness;  the  words  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  ear  in  reading;  summarily  it  should  be  smooth,  clear, 
and  short,  for  the  contrary  qualities  are  displeasing. 

"But,  taking  the  query  otherwise,  an  ill  man  may  write 
an  ill  thing  well;  that  is,  having  an  ill  design,  he  may  use 
the  properest  style  and  arguments  (considering  who  are 
to  be  readers)  to  attain  his  ends.  In  this  sense,  that  is  best 
wrote,  which  is  best  adapted  for  obtaining  the  end  of  the 
writer." 1 

It  is  evident,  from  the  last  sentence  of  the  above 
quotation,  that  Franklin's  object  in  writing  was  to 
instruct  his  readers,  rather  than  to  delight  them,  and 
consequently  his  preference  was  for  a  language  clear, 
concise,  and  unadorned.  "For  certainly,"  he  wrote 
to  David  Hume,  "in  writings  intended  for  persua 
sion  and  for  general  information,  one  cannot  be  too 
clear;  and  every  expression  in  the  least  obscure  is  a 
fault." 2  The  necessity  of  convincing  one's  readers 
is  also  back  of  the  advice  he  gave  to  his  friend,  Ben 
jamin  Vaughan: 

1  Writings,  I,  36-37. 

2  Letter  to  David  Hume   (September  27,  1760),  Writings,  IV,  83. 
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"In  respect  to  your  writings,  your  language  seems  to 
me  to  be  good  and  pure,  and  your  sentiments  generally 
just;  but  your  style  of  composition  wants  perspicuity,  and 
this  I  think  owing  principally  to  a  neglect  of  method. 
What  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  you  is  that,  before 
you  sit  down  to  write  on  any  subject,  you  would  spend 
some  days  in  considering  it,  putting  down  at  the  same 
time,  in  short  hints,  every  thought  which  occurs  to  you 
as  proper  to  make  a  part  of  your  intended  piece.  When 
you  have  thus  obtained  a  collection  of  the  thoughts,  exam 
ine  them  carefully  with  this  view,  to  find  which  of  them 
is  properest  to  be  presented  first  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  he,  being  possessed  of  that,  may  the  more  easily  under 
stand  it,  and  be  better  disposed  to  receive  what  you  intend 
for  the  second;  and  thus  I  would  have  you  put  a  figure 
before  each  thought,  to  mark  its  future  place  in  your 
composition.  For  so,  every  preceding  proposition  prepar 
ing  the  mind  for  that  which  is  to  follow  and  the  reader 
often  anticipating  it,  he  proceeds  with  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  approbation,  as  seeming  continually  to  meet  with  his 
own  thoughts.  In  this  mode  you  have  a  better  chance  for 
a  perfect  production,  because,  the  mind  attending  first  to 
the  sentiments  alone,  next  to  the  method  alone,  each  part 
is  likely  to  be  better  performed,  and  I  think  too  in  less 
time."  * 

Franklin  is  teaching  the  old  lesson  his  father  im 
pressed  upon  him, — that  method  and  perspicuity  are 
two  essentials  of  a  good  writer.  In  his  Proposals  Re 
lating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pensilvania  he 
suggests  that  the  youths  to  be  educated  should  form 
their  style  by  "Writing  Letters  to  each  other,  making 
Abstracts  of  what  they  read;  or  writing  the  same 
Things  in  their  own  Words;  telling  or  writing  Stories 

1  Letter  to  Benjamin  Vaughan   (November  2,  1789),  Writings,  X,  51. 
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lately  read,  in  their  own  Expressions.  All  to  be  revis'd 
and  corrected  by  the  Tutor,  who  should  give  his  Rea 
sons,  and  explain  the  Force  and  Import  of  Words, 
&c."  His  experience  with  the  third  volume  of  the 
Spectator  doubtless  suggested  to  Franklin  the  value  of 
learning  to  write  by  this  method. 

Except  when  instructing  his  readers  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  science,  Franklin,  like  Addison,  definitely 
wrote  to  influence  their  conduct: 

"Sometimes  I  propose  to  deliver  Lectures  of  Morality  or 
Philosophy,  and  (because  I  am  naturally  enclin'd  to  be 
meddling  with  things  that  don't  concern  me)  perhaps  I 
may  sometimes  talk  Politicks.  And  if  I  can  by  any  means 
furnish  out  a  Weekly  Entertainment  for  the  Publick  that 
will  give  a  rational  Diversion,  and  at  the  same  Time  be 
instructive  to  the  Readers,  I  shall  think  my  Leisure  Hours 
well  employ'd."  2 

The  same  view  is  expressed  elsewhere: 

"For  my  own  Part,  I  have  already  profess'd,  that  I  have 
the  Good  of  my  Country  wholly  at  Heart  in  this  Design, 
without  the  least  sinister  View;  my  chief  Purpose  being  to 
inculcate  the  noble  Principles  of  Virtue,  and  depreciate 
Vice  of  every  kind.  But,  as  I  know  the  Mob  hate  In 
struction,  and  the  Generality  would  never  read  beyond  the 
first  Line  of  my  Lectures,  if  they  were  actually  fill'd  with 
nothing  but  wholesome  Precepts  and  Advice,  I  must  there 
fore  sometimes  humor  them  in  their  own  Way." 

The  fact  that  in  his  writing  he  had  definitely 
adopted  the  Censor  Morum  role  of  the  Spectator,  un- 

1  Writings,  II,  391. 

2  "The  Busy-body,"  Writings,  II,  102. 
zlbid.,  p.  in. 
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doubtedly  influenced  Franklin's  choice  of  language  as 
it,  no  doubt,  influenced  Addison's.  For  the  desire  to 
appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  and  to  carry  con 
viction  to  their  minds,  necessitated  the  use  of  an  easy, 
flowing  style,  and  a  concise  form  of  expression.  Both 
these  qualities  were  characteristic  of  the  English 
writer  whose  "page  is  always  luminous,  but  never 
blazes  in  unexpected  splendour,"  L  and  they  are  a 
marked  feature  of  the  work  of  his  imitator.  Frank 
lin's  debt  to  the  Spectator  is  apparent  in  his  earliest 
extant  literary  efforts,  The  Dogood  Papers,  written 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  youthful  writer  has  not  caught  the  finished  grace, 
the  delightful  smoothness,  of  the  Master,  and  the 
American  essays  suggest  homespun  rather  than  fine 
linen.  His  contributions  to  the  American  Weekly 
Mercury  and  to  his  own  paper,  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  are  also  admirable  illustrations  of  his  debt  to 
the  famous  English  periodical,  and  are  evidence  of  the 
success  which  crowned  his  efforts  to  obtain  "an  Eng 
lish  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,"  and  if  not  exactly 
"elegant,"  certainly  not  "ostentatious."  2  The  Ameri 
can,  however,  is  never  a  mere  imitator.  His  forceful 
personality  is  stamped  on  all  his  writings,  and  his  Celia 
Single,  his  Alice  Addertongue,  and  his  Anthony 
Afterwit  have  quite  as  definite  individuality  as  have 
the  lesser  characters  of  the  Spectator. 

That  his  reading  of  Defoe  made  a  distinct  con 
tribution  to  his  work,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 

1  Samuel  Johnson,  "Addison,"  Lives  of  the  English  Poets    (Oxford,   1920), 
I,  466. 

2  Op.  cit. 
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Franklin  adopted,  and  gave  expression  to,  many  of 
the  ideas  held  by  the  earlier  writer.  His  attitude  to 
women,  his  democratic  beliefs,  and  many  of  his  eco 
nomic  opinions  may  well  have  had  their  roots  in  The 
Essay  on  Projects.  But,  while  the  relation  between 
the  thought  of  the  two  men  is  obvious,  quite  as  appar 
ent  is  the  relation  between  their  methods  of  literary 
expression.  Both  have  a  vigorous,  graphic  manner  of 
presenting  their  subject,  and  the  keen,  observant  eye 
of  the  scientist.  Each  writes  in  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  style  which  carries  conviction  by  its  very  lack 
of  imaginative  qualities.  Franklin  even  shared  the 
English  writer's  ability  to  tell  a  lie  as  if  it  were  the 
truth,  and  enjoyed  imposing  on  the  public,  as  no 
doubt  Defoe  did.  When  the  "Edict  by  the  King  of 
Prussia"  *  came  out  first  it  was  taken  seriously  by  some 
of  the  American's  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and 
gave  rise  to  some  lively  discussion,2  just  as  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters  (1702)  did.  Both  men 
had  a  gift  for  writing  satire,  and  a  remarkable  interest 
in  every  conceivable  sort  of  current  problem, — politi 
cal,  economic  or  social.  In  short,  each  was  a  thor 
ough-going  materialist,  with  a  lively  sense  of  humour 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  these  qualities  are  reflected  in  their 
writings. 

To  Swift  and  Bunyan,  Franklin  also  owed  some 
thing.  He  called  the  latter  "his  old  favourite  author," 
and  noted  that  "Honest  John  was  the  first  that  I 

1  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  October,  1773,  p.  513. 

2  Letter  to  William  Franklin  (October  6,  1773 ),  Writings,  VI,  147-146. 
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know  of  who  mix'd  narration  and  dialogue;  a  method 
of  writing  very  engaging  to  the  reader,  who  in  the 
most  interesting  parts  finds  himself,  as  it  were, 
brought  into  the  company  and  present  at  the  dis 
course.  De  Foe  in  his  Cruso,  his  Moll  Flanders,  Re 
ligious  Courtship,  Family  Instructor,  and  other  pieces, 
has  imitated  it  with  success,  and  Richardson  has  done 
the  same  in  Pamela." 1 

This  method  Franklin  also  occasionally  made  use 
of,  with  no  small  degree  of  success.  To  his  knowl 
edge  of  Swift  he  is  perhaps  indebted  for  the  device 
which  he  adopts  in  his  Almanac  of  foretelling  the  date 
of  his  rival's  death,  and  then  calmly  using  the  poor 
man's  protestations  as  proof  of  the  prophecy.2  His 
delight  in  hoaxes,  and  his  ironic  political  pamphlets, 
also  seem  to  point  back  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  irony  and  hoax.  But  the 
American  never  displays  the  terrible  savagery  of  his 
predecessor,  when  he  undertakes  to  satirize  existing 
political  conditions.  Since  we  know  that  Franklin 
was  a  reader  of  the  Taller — as  is  evidenced  by  his 
"Petition  of  the  Letter  Z,"  3  which  purported  to  be  an 
extract  from  that  paper, — and  since  Dean  Swift 
wrote  in  that  periodical  on  the  subject  of  the  purity 
of  the  language,4  it  seems  possible  that  the  former  may 
have  been  influenced,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  this 
article  in  adopting,  as  he  did,  an  attitude  of  opposi 
tion  to  changes  in  the  language.  However  that  may 

1  "Autobiography,"  Writings,  I,  251. 

2  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  ed.  Scott  (New  York,  1882),  VIII,  437-450. 

3  "Petition  of  the  Letter  Z"   (date  unknown),  Writings,  V,  jjo. 

4  Writings,  IX,  40-46. 
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be,  both  men  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  purity  of 
the  language,  and  constantly  preached  against  intro 
ducing  new  words  into  English.1 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  prose  writers  who 
influenced  Franklin,  Addison,  Defoe,  Bunyan  and 
Swift,  were  perhaps  the  most  important,  so  far  as 
style  and  diction  are  concerned.  He  frankly  modelled 
himself  on  Addison,  but  his  works  had  more  in  com 
mon  with  the  less  refined  and  more  matter-of-fact 
writings  of  Defoe;  he  shared  Bunyan's  gift  of  homely 
illustration  and  lively  expression,  and  he  successfully 
wielded  Swift's  weapons,  irony  and  hoax.  Like  them 
he  was  careful  to  choose  words  that  were  easily  under 
stood  by  the  average  reader,  and  the  result  is  that  his 
writings  are  never  obscure. 

His  taste  for  verse,  as  he  himself  acknowledged, 
was  very  slight,  and  when  he  did  choose  to  read  it,  he 
turned  to  men  like  Pope,  Young,  and  Thomson,  whose 
poems  are  occasionally  found  quoted  at  the  heads  of 
the  months  of  his  Almanacs.  Sometimes  he  tried  his 
own  hand  at  versification,  but  with  little  success,  and 
he  preferred  to  use  the  work  of  others  where  possible. 
His  attitude  to  the  reading  of  poetry  is,  perhaps,  not 
very  different  from  that  which  he  held  towards  the 
writing  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  passion  that  his  friend, 
Ralph,  had  for  this  form  of  literary  expression,  he 
says: 

"I  approv'd  the  amusing  one's  self  with  poetry  now 

1  An  analysis  of  the  essay  in  the  Tatter,  of  Polite  Conversations,  of  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub  and  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  shows  that  Swift  condemned 
many  words  as  innovations  which  had  been  in  use,  in  some  instances,  for  over 
a  century.  On  the  other  hand,  many  words  which  he  may  not  have 
recognized  as  recent,  are  first  cited  from  his  works  by  the  O.E.D. 
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and  then,  so  far  as  to  improve  one's  language,  but  no 
farther."  x 

His  neglect  of  poetry,  his  choice  of  such  literary 
models  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift  and  Addison,  his 
conception  of  the  "goodness  of  a  writing,"  were  all 
influential  factors  in  Franklin's  choice  of  a  vocab 
ulary.  Since  "the  force  and  import  of  a  word" 
might  make  or  mar  one's  work,  he  was  thoroughly  op 
posed  to  linguistic  innovation  of  any  sort,  and  more 
particularly  to  words,  or  meanings  of  words,  that 
would  be  unfamiliar  to  the  English  reader.  Hence  he 
constantly  waged  warfare  against  the  introduction  of 
"Americanisms"  into  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Writing  to  Jared  Eliot  in  1752,  he  calls  the  attention 
of  the  latter  to  his  colloquial  use  of  the  word  im 
provement: 

"I  like  very  well  the  Paragraph  you  propose  to  insert 
concerning  Mr.  Jackson's  Papers;  except  the  last  Line,  to- 
wit,  'The  Improvement  of  it  must  be  deferred  till  another 
Year/  instead  of  which  I  would  say,  It  cannot  now  be  in 
serted,  but  shall  be  in  our  next!  ...  I  object  to  the  word 
Improvement,  which,  in  the  Sense  you  use  it,  is  peculiar  to 
New  England,  and  will  not  be  understood  elsewhere.  It 
will  look  as  if  you  propos'd  to  alter  it  for  the  better,  cor 
rect,  or  amend  it,  such  being  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word  Improve. 

"Every  Colony  has  some  Peculiar  Expressions,  familiar 
to  its  own  People,  but  strange  and  unintelligible  to  others. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  wonder'd  at,  since  the  same  may  be 
observ'd  in  the  different  Counties  of  England."  2 

1  This   statement   may   Kelp   to   throw   further   light   on   Franklin's   neglect 
of  Shakespeare. 

2  Letter  to  Jared  Eliot    (February  4,  1752),  Writings,  III,  77-78. 
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He  goes  into  the  subject  of  the  word  improved 
at  greater  length,  when  writing  to  Noah  Webster: 

"I  received  some  Time  since  your  Dissertations  on  the 
English  Language.  ...  It  is  an  excellent  Work,  and  will 
be  greatly  useful  in  turning  the  Thoughts  of  our  Country 
men  to  correct  Writing.  .  .  . 

"I  cannot  but  applaud  your  Zeal  for  preserving  the 
Purity  of  our  Language,  both  in  its  Expressions  and  Pro 
nunciations,  and  in  correcting  the  popular  Errors  several 
of  our  States  are  continually  falling  into  with  respect  to 
both.  Give  me  leave  to  mention  some  of  them,  though 
possibly  they  may  have  already  occurred  to  you.  I  wish, 
however,  in  some  future  Publication  of  yours,  you  would 
set  a  discountenancing  mark  upon  them.  The  first  I  re 
member  is  the  word  improved.  When  I  left  New  England, 
in  the  year  23,  this  Word  had  never  been  used  among  us,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  in  the  sense  of  ameliorated  or  made 
better,  except  once  in  a  very  old  Book  of  Dr.  Mather's,  en 
titled  Remarkable  Providences  As  that  eminent  Man 
wrote  a  very  obscure  Hand,  I  remember  that  when  I  read 
that  Word  in  his  Book,  used  instead  of  the  word  im- 
ployedy  I  conjectured  that  it  was  an  Error  of  the  Printer, 
who  had  mistaken  a  too  short  /  in  the  Writing  for  an  r, 
and  a  y  with  too  short  a  Tail  for  a  v;  whereby  imployed 
was  converted  into  improved. 

"But  when  I  returned  to  Boston,  in  1733,  I  found  this 
Change  had  obtained  Favour,  and  was  then  become  com 
mon;  for  I  met  with  it  often  in  perusing  the  Newspapers, 
where  it  frequently  made  an  Appearance  rather  ridiculous. 
Such,  for  Instance,  as  the  Advertisement  of  a  Country- 
House  to  be  sold,  which  had  been  many  years  improved 
as  a  Tavern;  and,  in  the  Character  of  a  deceased  Country 
Gentleman,  that  he  had  been  for  more  than  30  Years  im 
proved  as  a  Justice-of-Peace.  This  Use  of  the  Word  im 
proved  is  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  not  to  be  met 
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with  among  any  other  Speakers  of  English,  either  on  this 
or  the  other  Side  of  the  Water. 

"During  my  late  Absence  in  France,  I  find  that  several 
other  new  Words  have  been  introduced  into  our  parlia 
mentary  Language;  for  Example,  I  find  a  Verb  formed 
from  the  Substantive  Notice:  I  should  not  have  NOTICED 
this,  were  it  not  that  the  Gentleman,  &c.  Also  another 
Verb  from  the  Substantive  Advocate;  the  Gentleman  who 
advocates  or  has  ADVOCATED  that  Motion,  &c.  Another 
abominable  of  the  three;  The  Committee,  having  PRO 
GRESSED,  resolved  to  adjourn.  The  Word  opposed,  tho* 
not  a  new  Word,  I  find  used  in  a  new  Manner,  as,  The 
Gentlemen  who  are  OPPOSED  to  this  Measure;  to  which 
I  have  also  myself  always  been  OPPOSED.  If  you  should 
happen  to  be  of  my  Opinion  with  respect  to  these  Innova 
tions,  you  will  use  your  Authority  in  reprobating  them."  * 

Although  Franklin's  history  of  the  word  improved 
is  scarcely  accurate,2  his  opposition  to  its  adoption 
remains  unaffected  by  this  fact,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  objection  to  the  use  of  such  words  was  based  on 
the  presumption  that  they  confused  the  reader,  rather 
than  on  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  new  or  old. 
He  foresaw  the  rapid  spread  of  the  English  language, 
and  recognized  that  its  literature  was  already  attract 
ing  more  and  more  readers  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  its  native  land.  Consequently,  he 
thought  it  advisable  that  no  opportunity  afforded  by 
this  new  and  lively  interest  in  English  letters  should 

1  Letter  to  Noah  Webster   (December  26,  1789),  Writings,  X,  75-77. 

2  According  to  the  O.E.D.  the  American  use  of  improve  dates  as  far  back 
as  1677;  Notice  was  "not  much  used  before  the  middle  of  the  i8th  Cent.; 
after  which  it  becomes  common  in  American  use,  and  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
Scotticism."     The   first   citation   of   the   word   is   taken   from   the  American 
Magazine,  1757.   .Advocate  is  first  found  in  1767;  progress  was  known  in  the 
early  i7th  Century;  and  opposed  is  first  quoted  from  this  letter  of  Franklin's 
(1789). 
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be  lost  because  of  careless  wording,  or  obscure  phras 
ing.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  make  his  own  works 
easily  intelligible  to  this  vast  "audience."  His  reason 
for  disapproving  of  poor  printing  or  indistinct  pro 
nunciation  is  equally  applicable  to  choice  of  lan 
guage: 

"If  therefore  we  would  have  the  Benefit  of  seeing 
our  Language  more  generally  known  among  Mankind, 
we  should  endeavour  to  remove  all  the  Difficulties, 
however  small,  that  discourage  the  learning  it." x 

Although  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  stand  cor 
rected  himself,  there  were  times  when  he  felt  the 
advisability  of  being  permitted  to  coin  a  word  if  there 
was  not  the  remotest  chance  of  mistaking  its  signifi 
cation: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  admonition  relating  to 
some  unusual  words  in  the  pamphlet,"  he  writes  Hume. 
"It  will  be  of  service  to  me.  The  "pejorate,"  and  the 
"colonize"  since  they  are  not  in  common  use  here  [Eng 
land],  I  give  up  as  bad;  for  certainly  in  writings  intended 
for  persuasion  and  for  general  information,  one  cannot  be 
too  clear;  and  every  expression  in  the  least  obscure  is  a 
fault.  The  "unshakeable"  too,  though  clear,  I  give  up  as 
rather  low.2  The  introducing  new  words,  where  we  are 
already  possessed  of  old  ones  sufficiently  expressive,  I  con 
fess  must  be  generally  wrong,  as  it  tends  to  change  the 
language;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  wish  the 
usage  of  our  tongue  permitted  making  new  words,  when 
we  want  them,  by  composition  of  old  ones  whose  mean 
ings  are  already  well  understood.  The  German  allows  of 

1  Letter  to  Noah  Webster   (December  26,  1789),  Writings,  X,  78. 

2  Pejorate  is  noted  in  the  O.E.D.    (Vol.  Ill,  68)    as  obsolete,  and  the  dates 
1623   and   1626  only  are  given.     Colonize   (Vol.  Ill,  77)    was  first  noted  in 
1622.     Unshakeable   (Vol.  IV,  75)  appears  in  1611. 
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it,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  with  their  writers.  Many 
of  our  present  English  words  were  originally  so  made;  and 
many  of  the  Latin  words.  In  point  of  clearness,  such  com 
pound  words  would  have  the  advantage  of  any  we  can 
borrow  from  the  ancient  or  from  foreign  languages.  For 
instance  the  word  inaccessible,  though  long  in  use  among 
us,  is  not  yet,  I  dare  say,  so  universally  understood  by  our 
people,  as  the  word  uncomeatable  would  immediately  be, 
which  we  are  not  allowed  to  write.  But  I  hope  with  you, 
that  we  shall  always  in  America  make  the  best  English  of 
this  Island  our  standard,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so.  I  as 
sure  you  it  often  gives  me  pleasure  to  reflect,  how  greatly 
the  audience  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  a  good  English  writer 
will,  in  another  century  or  two,  be  increased  by  the  in 
crease  of  English  people  in  our  colonies."  1 

In  another  instance  we  find  Franklin  objecting  to 
spell  in  the  phrase  after  a  warm  spell.  "Spell"  2  he 
says,  "is  a  Vulgar  English  Word,  therefore  improper. 
It  should  have  been  after  a  warm  Season."  3 

Not  only  did  Franklin  take  exception  to  "colloqui 
alisms"  or  "low"  words  in  writing,  but  he  heartily 
abhorred  "affected  Words  or  high  flown  Phrases,"  4 
and  he  frequently  took  occasion  to  make  fun  of  the 
prevalent  habit  of  introducing  Latin  sentences  into 
one's  work.  In  the  New  England  Courant  we  find 
him  writing  satirically: 

"At  present  I  pass  away  my  leisure  Hours  in  Conversa 
tion,  either  with  my  honest  Neighbour  Rusticus  and  his 
Family,  or  with  the  ingenious  Minister  of  our  Town,  who 
now  lodges  at  my  House,  and  by  whose  Assistance  I  intend 

1  Letter  to  David  Hume   (September  27,  1760),  Writings,  IV,  83-84. 

2  Spell,  with  this  meaning,  is  first  noted  in  the  O.E.D.  in  1728. 

3  Letter  to  Barbeu  Dubourg  (December  26,  1772),  Writings,  V,  464. 

4  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.    (October   25,   1750),   Writings,  III,   26. 
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now  and  then  to  beautify  my  Writings  with  a  Sentence 
or  two  in  the  learned  Languages,  which  will  not  only  be 
fashionable,  and  pleasing  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
it,  but  will  likewise  be  ornamental.1 

As  a  man  of  letters  Franklin's  reputation  rests  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  Autobiography  and  the 
prefaces  to  his  Almanacs,  both  of  which  were  written 
with  the  definite  idea  of  instructing  his  readers, — the 
former  more  particularly  for  his  own  descendants  and 
the  latter  for  his  countrymen  in  general.  His 
prefaces  are  famed  for  their  introduction  of  the  type 
of  humour  henceforth  to  be  known  as  American. 
They  are  full  of  homely  sayings  and  quaint  witticisms. 
He  writes  to  his  "Loving  Readers"  in  a  friendly,  con 
fidential  way — using  Addison's  "language  of  conver 
sation,"  2 — telling  them  about  his  wife's  ambitions,  his 
own  inability  to  keep  pace  with  her,  how  he  is  being 
maligned  by  his  rivals  in  the  almanac — making  busi 
ness,  and  a  hundred  other  such  intimate  details  of  his 
life.  Mixed  with  his  jokes,  his  raillery,  and  his  non 
sense,  are  serious  reflections  calculated  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  his  readers.  There  are  no  Latin 
phrases,  no  obscure  meanings,  no  flights  of  fancy,  to 
confuse  the  mind.  The  style  and  language  of  his 
Autobiography  are  no  less  simple  and  charming.  It 
is  written  in  a  clear,  vigorous  prose  and  moves 
forward  easily  and  rapidly.  He  aimed  at,  and 
achieved,  lucidity  in  his  writing,  and  the  short 
sentences,  the  pointed  illustrations,  the  force  and 

1  "The  Dogood  Papers,"  Writings,  II,  102. 

2  Johnson,  "Addison,"  Lives  of  the  English  Poets   (Oxford,  1920),  I,  466. 
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clarity  of  his  expressions  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
purpose.  Together,  these  writings  represent  his 
highest  achievement  in  the  difficult  art  of  literary  ex 
pression,  and  they  show  a  close  conformity  to  the 
standards  he  set  for  himself  and  others.  In  these 
works  he  successfully  imitated  the  models  he  set  up 
for  himself,  he  carefully  preserved  the  purity  of  the 
English  language,  and  he  attracted  an  audience,  the 
extent  of  which  he  little  realized,  and  which  continues 
to  grow,  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  question  of  how  far  Franklin's  use  of  English 
models,  his  opposition  to  linguistic  innovation,  and 
his  own  choice  of  a  vocabulary  affected  his  country 
men,  is  difficult  to  answer,  and  would  involve  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  other  i8th 
Century  Americans.  Mr.  Seccombe,  however,  has 
suggested  that  Franklin's  example  prevented  a  bifur 
cation  of  the  language,1  since,  as  he  points  out,  the 
spirit  of  nationalism  was  very  strong  in  America  after 
1776,  and  might  have  extended  even  to  the  realms  of 
literature.  But,  in  reality,  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  was  probably  very  remote,  even  though 
men  like  Webster  did  advocate  the  use  of  "Federal 
English."  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Webster  did  not  mean  by  this  term,  a  newly  con 
structed  language,  but  one  based  on  the  English  lan 
guage  as  it  was  actually  spoken  in  the  country  by 
the  "Yeomanry"  of  New  England.2  Undoubtedly, 
Franklin  was  widely  read  and  imitated,  and  certainly 

1  Thomas  Seccombe,  The  Age  of  Johnson   (London,   1914),  85  n. 

2  George   Philip   Krapp,    The   English   Language  in  America    (New   York, 
1925),  I,  280. 
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his  personal  influence  was  exceedingly  strong.  But, 
while  he  may  have  helped  considerably  to  check  the 
rising  inclination  towards  literary  innovation,  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  stand  he  took.  The  whole  tendency 
in  the  literature  of  the  1 8th  Century  on  this  continent 
was  definitely  conservative,  and  even  Webster  did  not 
put  into  actual  practice  what  he  preached  in  this 
respect.  Franklin  was  merely  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  supporters  of  a  firmly  rooted  tradition.  "We 
may,  indeed,  consider  the  strong  feeling  of  the  times 
in  this  respect  as  but  another  reason  for  Franklin's 
plea  for  the  purity  of  the  language.  Since  the  day  of 
Dryden  and  the  Royal  Society,  English  writers  had 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  general  tendency 
to  carelessness  both  in  choice  of  words,  and  in  pro 
nunciation,  and  this  concern  was  reflected  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  writings  and  exhortations 
of  men  like  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Franklin  himself. 
The  example  of  other  writers  and  thinkers  who  had 
expressed  themselves  on  this  subject,  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  an  additional  reason  for  his  attitude  of 
opposition  to  new  words  and  meanings. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  five  possible  reasons  for 
Franklin's  conservative  ideas  about  linguistic  innova 
tion, — the  types  of  models  he  chose;  his  object  in  writ 
ing;  his  hope  of  attracting  a  wide  circle  of  readers; 
the  ideal  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  finally,  the  influ 
ence  of  other  writers  on  this  subject.  To  this  list  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add  a  sixth, — namely, 
his  lack  of  imagination.  For  no  reader  of  Franklin 
can  ever  accuse  him  of  having  what  is  commonly 
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called  an  imaginative  mind.  He  was  eminently  prac 
tical,  undeniably  utilitarian,  in  everything  he  did  or 
said.  The  absence  of  imaginative  literature  has  al 
ready  been  commented  on  as  a  noticeable  feature  of 
his  reading.  With  so  many  reasons  then,  for  refrain 
ing  from  introducing  "colloquialisms,"  "American 
isms,"  or  unusual  words  of  any  sort,  into  his  writings, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Franklin  shows  a  re 
markably  small  percentage  of  variation  from  the 
standard  i8th  Century  British  usage,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  study  of  his  vocabulary. 


Chapter  III 


l8TH    CENTURY   USAGE   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN    AND 
AMERICA  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  FRANKLIN'S  WRITINGS 


have  seen  that,  in  theory  at  least,  Franklin  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  maintaining  a  close  connection 
between  the  written  language  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  of  America,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  repre 
sentative  of  his  century.  It  now  remains  for  us  to 
determine,  by  a  careful  examination  of  his  vocab 
ulary,  how  far  he  put  his  theories  into  practice,  and, 
since  his  writings  are  typical  of  his  age,  what  was  the 
general  relation  between  British  and  American  usage 
in  the  i8th  Century,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  actual 
words  themselves,  but  also  in  respect  to  their  spelling, 
and  such  minor  points  as  the  use  of  capitals  and 
italics. 

Even  though  our  study  of  Franklin's  attitude  to  the 
English  language  and  literature  has  prepared  us  to 
find  him  unusually  conservative  in  his  use  of  words, 
we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  he  achieved  his  ideal.  A  collection  of  the 
words  used  by  him  in  his  writings  between  1722  and 
1751,  including  the  Electrical  Experiments  of  1753, 
shows  us  how  astonishingly  seldom  he  departed  from 
the  standard  he  had  set  himself. 

His  vocabulary  for  this  period  comprises  approx 
imately  4,062  words,  including  the  inflected  forms 
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of  pronouns  and  verbs,  and  counting  one  word, 
which  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  as  two  (e.g. 
hate  v.,  and  hate  n.,  are  counted  as  two  words) .  Of 
these  4,062  words,  2,168  are  nouns;  865  are  adjec 
tives;  760  are  verbs;  217  are  adverbs;  and  52  are  other 
parts  of  speech.  When  these  words  were  checked 
with  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  only  19  were 
discovered  to  be  pure  "Americanisms,"  and  of  these, 
6  are  the  names  of  herbs  or  grasses;  i  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  an  American  university,  and  i  from  the 
name  of  an  American  state.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  words  appear  earlier  in  Franklin's  works  than  in 
the  evidence  provided  by  the  Oxford  English  Dic 
tionary*  but  the  large  majority  of  these  were  un 
doubtedly  already  familiar  in  England,  if  not  in  the 
written,  at  least  in  the  spoken  language  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  innovations  on  Franklin's  part.  Thirty- 
four  words  or  phrases  are  found  in  Franklin  that 
are  not  recorded  in  the  O.E.D.,2  but  4  of  them  are 
discovered  in  Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary,  and 
several  of  them  such  as  Half -Hospitality,  Lack 
O'Mony  and  Kitelic  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  new 
words,  but  rather  personifications  of  words  that 
already  existed  in  the  language.  The  remainder  of 
the  34  words  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  standard 
dictionaries  of  "Americanisms"  and  probably  go  back 
to  older  English  words.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  almost 
30  years  of  practically  continuous  writing,  which  in 
cludes  private  letters  as  well  as  public  writings, 

1  See  Section,  "Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D." 

2  See  Section,  "Words  and  Phrases  not  in  the  O.E.D." 
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Franklin's  percentage  o£  word  variation  from  the 
standard  of  British  usage  is  remarkably  small.  A 
closer  examination  of  his  19  "Americanisms"  will 
show  that  they  are  more  characteristic  of  his  earlier 
than  of  his  later  work.  Of  the  19,  10  appear  in  works 
written  between  1722  and  1738;  and  of  the  remain 
ing  9,  6  sire,  as  already  remarked,  the  names  of  herbs 
or  grasses,  and  were  undoubtedly  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  American  vocabulary.  Moreover,  they  occur 
in  a  private  letter.1  The  remaining  3,  which  appear 
in  his  writings  between  1738  and  1753,  a  period  of 
15  years,  are  county  court  house,  cowskin,  and  the 
phrase  what  a-peasecods,  which  cannot  be  strictly 
termed  an  "Americanism,"  since  Peasecod  was  used  in 
mock  imprecations  in  England  in  the  i7th  Century.2 
From  these  observations  on  Franklin's  vocabulary 
we  may  conclude: 

(1)  That  Franklin  consciously  avoided  any  use  of 
"colloquialisms"   or   "Americanisms,"   and   that  his 
later   works  show   an  increasing   tendency  in   this 
direction. 

(2)  That  the  spoken  language  in  America  must 
have  been  very  closely  related  to  the  written  lan 
guage  in  England,  since  otherwise  Franklin's  vocab 
ulary  would  surely  have  contained  a  larger  percent 
age  of  variations,  which,  owing  to  their  familiarity, 
would  have  escaped  his  notice  when  writing.     Even 
his  private  letters  contain  practically  no  new  words. 

In  matters  of  minor  detail,  such  as  spelling  and  the 

1  Letter  to  Jared  Eliot  (date  uncertain,  1749),  Writings,  II,  386. 

2  See  the  note  on  Peasecod  in  the  list  of  "Americanisms." 
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use  of  italics  and  capitals,  Franklin  also  stands,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  tradition  of  i8th  Century  English 
writers.  Thus  we  find  that  he  followed  the  general 
tendency  to  write  *d  for  ed.  Nor  was  this  method  of 
abbreviation  merely  a  printer's  device.  It  was  an 
actual  practice  of  Franklin's  as  an  examination  of  any 
of  his  manuscripts  will  show.  Throughout  his  works 
we  have  such  spellings  as  the  following: 

bestow'd  fox'd  performed 

blister'd  fuddl'd  pull'd 

chequer'd  liv'd  rais'd 

colour'd  look'd  serv'd 

drub'd  lov'd  sign'd 

esteem'd  misapply'd  unfeign'd 

examin'd  observ'd 

Franklin  usually  followed  the  older  i8th  Century 
spellings,  but,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  follow 
ing  list,  he  was  not  always  consistent.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  stocking  and  stockin'  the  two  spellings 
are  found  in  the  same  paragraph.1  He  also  writes 
'em  for  them  and  tho  or  tho*  for  though. 

conversable)  extremely  jam  ) 

conversiblej  feavourish  jambj 

draft     )  fewel)  jarr 

draught)  fuel  )  molatto 

'em  flegmatick  moschito 

encrease)  height  }  parralax 

increase/  heigh  th>  past  bord 

enquiry  heigth  )  pourt  raiture 

ensurance  )      incroachment  quarteridge 

insurance  office  j  rarified 

1  Letter  from  Celia  Single  (From  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  July  24,  1732), 
Writings,  II,  186-187. 
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tho) 

roul  stocking)  tho'J 

scollar  stockin*  j  watry 

sowre  tarpolin  wou'd 

Writing  to  his  sister  in  1786,  he  shows  himself  no 
believer  in  hard  and  fast  rules  of  orthography: 

"You  need  not  be  concern  Jd,  in  writing  to  me,  about 
your  bad  Spelling;  for  in  my  Opinion,  as  our  Alphabet 
now  Stands,  the  bad  Spelling,  or  what  is  call'd  so,  is  gen 
erally  the  best,  as  conforming  to  the  Sound  of  the  Letters 
and  of  the  Words.  To  give  you  an  Instance:  A  Gentleman 
receiving  a  Letter,  in  which  were  these  Words, — Not  find 
ing  Brown  at  home,  I  delivard  your  meseg  to  his  yf.  The 
Gentleman  finding  it  bad  spelling,  and  therefore  not  very 
intelligible,  called  his  Lady  to  help  him  read  it.  Between 
them  they  pick'd  out  the  meaning  of  all  but  the  yf ,  which 
they  could  not  understand.  The  lady  propos'd  calling 
her  Chambermaid:  for  Betty,  says  she,  has  the  best  knack 
at  reading  bad  Spelling  of  any  one  I  know.  Betty  came, 
and  was  surprised,  that  neither  Sir  nor  Madam  could  tell 
what  yf  was.  "Why,"  says  she, ff y  f  spells  Wife;  What  else 
can  it  spell?"  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  much  better,  as  well  as 
shorter  method  of  spelling  Wife,  than  by  doubleyou,  i,  ef, 
e,  which  in  reality  spells  doubleyifey."  1 

That  Franklin  was  keenly  interested  in  the  ques 
tion  of  Spelling  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  pro 
posed  A  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  and  Reformed 
Mode  of  Spelling,2  but  he  apparently  found  little 
occasion  to  use  his  new  system  himself,  and  it  seems 
to  have  made  but  slight  impression  on  any  of  his 

1  Letter  to  Mrs.  Jane  Mecom  (July  4,  1786),  Writings,  IX,  522-523. 

2  "A  Scheme  for  a  New  Alphabet  and  Reformed  Mode  of  Spelling"  (1768), 
Writings,  V,  169-174. 
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countrymen.  Perhaps,  like  Webster,  they  considered 
his  scheme  one  of  "utter  impracticability,  as  well  as 
inutility."  *  One  of  its  chief  interests  for  us  now  is 
that,  from  the  two  short  passages  in  verse  and  the  one 
letter  he  wrote  to  Miss  Stevenson,  which  are  all  we 
possess  in  his  phonetic  script,  we  can  establish  Frank 
lin's  pronunciation  of  get  and  friend  as  git  and  frind? 
a  common  enough  i8th  Century  pronunciation. 
From  the  fact  that  his  wife  wrote  dafter  for  daughter, 
we  may  suspect  she  pronounced  the  word  as  she  wrote 
it,  and  perhaps  her  pronunciation  represented  that  of 
her  husband.3 

Another  characteristic  which  marked  Franklin  as 
a  man  of  his  century,  was  his  insistence  on  the  impor 
tance  of  italics  and  capitals  in  his  printed  works.  He 
was  very  particular  that,  when  his  books  were  printed, 
the  "Italicking,  Capitalling  and  Pointing,"  should  be 
strictly  observed.4  He  was  greatly  put  out  because 
the  London  Chronicle  in  reprinting  his  Edict  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  stripped  it  "of  all  the  capitaling  and 
italicing,  that  intimate  the  allusions  and  mark  the 
emphasis  of  the  written  discourses,  to  bring  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  spoken:  printing  such  a  piece 
all  in  one  even  small  character,  seems  to  me  like  re 
peating  one  of  Whitefield's  sermons  in  the  monotony 
of  a  schoolboy." 

1  Noah  Webster,  A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (New 
Haven,  1806),  p.  vi,  n. 

2  To  Miss  Mary  Stevenson   (September  28,  1768),  Writings,  V,  175-178. 

3  Letter  to  William  Strahan   (December  24,  1751):  "My  Dafter  gives  her 
Duty  to  Mr.  Strayhan  and  his  Lady."     Mason  Collection  No.  3987. 

4  Writings,  I,  ix. 

5  Ibid.;  Letter  to  William  Franklin  (October  6,  1773),  Writings,  VI,  145. 
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Writing  to  Noah  Webster  in  1789,  he  once  more 
refers  to  this  subject: 

"In  examining  the  English  Books,  that  were  printed  be 
tween  the  Restoration  and  the  Accession  of  George  the  ad, 
we  may  observe,  that  all  Substantives  were  begun  with  a 
capital,  in  which  we  imitated  our  Mother  Tongue,  the 
German.  This  was  more  particularly  useful  to  those,  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  English;  there  being 
such  a  prodigious  Number  of  our  Words,  that  are  both 
Verbs  and  Substantives,  and  spelt  in  the  same  manner, 
tho'  often  accented  differently  in  Pronunciation. 

"This  Method  has,  by  the  Fancy  of  Printers,  of  late 
Years  been  laid  aside,  from  an  Idea,  that  suppressing  the 
Capitals  shows  the  Character  to  greater  Advantage;  those 
Letters  prominent  above  the  line  disturbing  its  even  regu 
lar  Appearance.  The  Effect  of  this  Change  is  so  consider 
able,  that  a  learned  Man  of  France,  who  used  to  read  our 
Books,  tho'  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  our  Language, 
in  Conversation  with  me  on  the  Subject  of  our  Authors, 
attributed  the  greater  Obscurity  he  found  in  our  modern 
Books,  compared  with  those  of  the  Period  above  mentioned, 
to  a  Change  of  Style  for  the  worse  in  our  Writers,  of 
which  mistake  I  convinced  him,  by  marking  for  him  each 
Substantive  with  a  Capital  in  a  Paragraph,  which  he  then 
easily  understood,  tho'  before  he  could  not  comprehend 
it.  This  shows  the  Inconvenience  of  that  pretended  Im 
provement. 

"From  the  same  Fondness  for  an  even  and  uniform  Ap 
pearance  of  Characters  in  the  Line,  the  Printers  have  of 
late  banished  also  the  Italic  Types,  in  which  Words  of 
Importance  to  be  attended  to  the  Sense  of  the  Sentence, 
and  Words  on  which  an  Emphasis  shall  be  put  in  Reading, 
used  to  be  printed.  And  lately  another  Fancy  has  induced 
some  Printers  to  use  the  short  round  s,  instead  of  the  long 
one,  which  formerly  served  well  enough  to  distinguish  a 
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word  readily  by  its  varied  appearance.  Certainly  the 
omitting  this  prominent  Letter  makes  the  Line  appear 
more  even;  but  render  it  less  immediately  legible;  as  the 
paring  all  Men's  Noses  might  smooth  and  level  their 
Faces,  but  would  render  their  Physiognomies  less  distin 
guishable."  x 

In  addition  to  showing  Franklin's  own  relation  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  England,  in  general 
style  in  the  actual  use  of  words,  and  in  point  of  minor 
detail,  a  study  of  his  works  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  words  that  were  making  their  way  into  the 
spoken  and  written  language  of  the  i8th  Century  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  By  checking  his  vocab 
ulary  with  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  two  main 
types  of  evidence  of  this  sort  are  obtained,  namely: 

(1)  Words  that  occur  in  Franklin's  works  before 
the    date   recorded    in    the   O.E.D.      (See    Section, 
"Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D.") 

(2)  Words  and  Phrases  common  in  England  and 
America,  first  noted  in  the  i8th  Century.     (See  the 
list  of  words  under  this  heading,  and  note  that  the 
English  evidence  is  always  the  earlier  in  this  section.) 

An  examination  of  these  two  divisions  gives  us  a 
basis  for  determining  what  new  words  were  then 
being  introduced  into  the  English  language.  Thus, 
we  observe  that  a  number  of  electrical  terms,  indica 
tive  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  of  elec 
tricity,  turn  up  for  the  first  time  in  this  century.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  words  are  first  noted  from 
Franklin's  works,  but  jmost  of  them  were  undoubtedly 

1  Letter  to  Noah  Webster   (December  26,  1789),  Writings,  X,  79-80. 
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already  well  known  to  him  in  the  current  speech: 
armature,  (electrical)  atmosphere,  battery,  brush  of 
fire,  charged,  charging,  condense,  (prime)  conductor, 
discharge,  electrical  fire,  electrical  shock,  electrician, 
electrified,  electrify,  electrized,  explosion,  Leyden 
bottle,  non-conducting,  non-conductor,  non-electric, 
plus,  repellency,  striking  distance.1 

English  literature  of  the  century  also  indicates  the 
interest  in  electricity  by  the  number  of  new  terms: 
composant,  conducting,  conductor,  electrize,  non 
electric,  shock,  unelectrified.2 

Numerous  words  relating  to  general  science  and 
invention  occur  for  the  first  time.  Thus  in  Franklin 
we  find  such  words  as:  air-box,  back-plate,  chimney, 
Dutch  gold,  Fahrenheit  Thermometer,  flat-iron, 
florence-flask,  flowing  metal,  gun  barrel,  hearth- 
plate,  heater,  ironing-box,  leaf-gilding,  stove-door, 
turpentine  varnish,  watch-spring. 

From  British  sources  we  have:  fire-place,  Gunters* 
Scale,  leaf  brass,  Orrery,  stove-room. 

New  terms  connected  with  ships  and  transporta 
tion  by  water  are  fairly  frequent  in  Franklin's  works: 
beat  about,  cabin  boy,  ferry  boy,  helm-a-lce,  mess 
mate,  reefed,  sailing-vessel,  take  in  tow. 

Only  two  such  terms,  ensign-staff  and  ship-build 
ing  are  recorded  from  the  O.E.D. 

1  See  Section,  "Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D."  for  more  detailed  in 
formation  on  the  occurrences  of  these  and  the  following  words  in  Franklin's 
works. 

2  See  Section,  "Words  and  Phrases  Common  in  England  and  America."     In 
the  lists  of  words  indicating  the  parallel  interests  of  the  period  in  America 
and  England,  those  from  British  sources   are  limited  because  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  include  words  that  do  not  also  appear  in  Franklin's  Works. 
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The  1 8th  Century  social  habit  of  tea-drinking1 
soon  built  up  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  which  found 
its  way  into  print  fairly  early,  for  in  every  case 
Franklin's  use  of  the  following  words  has  been  antici 
pated  by  a  British  writer:  canister,  tea-cup,  tea-kettle, 
tea-table.  Tea-furniture,  however,  is  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  recorded  outside  of  Franklin's  Works.2 

The  elbow-chair  (so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine 
from  existing  evidence)  appeared  in  America  22  years 
after  it  was  made  familiar  to  the  British  reading  pub 
lic;  at  least  nineteen  years  after  Friendly  Societies  were 
known  in  England,  America  was  apparently  just 
"ripe"  for  them;  hoop  petticoats,  which  are  recorded 
earlier  than  171 1  by  the  O.E.D.,  were  fashionable  with 
American  beauties  eleven  years  later;  and,  the  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  it  took  twenty-eight  years  for  an 
English  party-man  to  make  his  way  into  the  literature 
of  this  continent.  But  Franklin  was  writing  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  eleven  years  before  any  Britisher, 
and  talking  of  an  article  being  advertised  thirty-one 
years  before  the  past  participle  is  recorded  in  any 
English  writings, — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  we  can  tell 
from  the  existing  evidence.  Matchmaking  was  ap 
parently  a  common  term  in  America  ninety-nine 
years  before  it  was  sufficiently  familiar  in  England  to 
warrant  having  a  printed  record  made  of  it,  and 
insurance-offices  seem  to  have  been  noted  by  Franklin 

iSee  the  Encyclopedia  Eritannica  (nth  ed.,  Cambridge,  1911),  XXVI, 
476,  for  evidence  that  the  English  did  not  begin  to  use  tea  until  the  middle 
of  the  i/th  Century.  By  the  i8th  Century  tea  drinking  was  an  established 
custom. 

2  See  "Tea-furniture"  under  Section,  "Combinations  and  special  applications 
of  Adjectives  and  Genitive  Phrases." 
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almost  half  a  century  before  they  were  well  enough 
established  in  the  old  land  to  set  down  in  writing.1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  that  most 
of  these  words  which  appear  in  Franklin's  works 
earlier  than  in  the  quotations  from  the  Dictionary 
were  already  an  integral  part  of  the  language  before 
he  used  them,  or  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have 
adopted  them.  With  most  of  them  he  was  perhaps 
familiar  through  the  spoken  language  only,  but 
doubtless  some  of  them  had  also  made  their  way  into 
print.  The  real  interest  in  such  a  study  is  that  it 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  Franklin,  and,  like  him,  the 
large  majority  of  Americans,  kept  in  close  touch  with 
what  was  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  interest  in  new  developments  of  every  kind, — 
scientific  discoveries,  inventions  of  all  sorts,  com 
merce,  social  habits,  dress,  economic  problems,  poli 
tics,  was  reciprocal.  Americans  were  constantly  read 
ing  about  happenings  in  England,  and  Englishmen 
were  learning  about  what  was  taking  place  in  the  new 
colony.  Men  of  both  countries  travelled  to  and  fro, 
and  they  adopted  new  ideas,  or  picked  up  new  words, 
and  gave  in  exchange  some  of  the  ideas  and  words  of 
their  own  land.  Americans  were  not  yet  conscious 
of  being  a  separate  and  distinct  nation — nor,  in  fact, 
were  they.  Whatever  the  differences  were  in  the 
spoken  language,  certainly  there  were  very  few  in  the 
written.  The  relation  between  British  and  American 
usage  in  the  i8th  Century,  if  Franklin's  works 

1  These  dates  are,  of  course,  only  relative.  Evidence  may  be  forthcoming 
later  that  will  show  earlier  usages  either  here  or  in  England. 
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furnish  any  indication  (and  undoubtedly  they  do) , 
was  decidedly  close. 

One  other  feature  of  Franklin's  vocabulary  remains 
to  be  noted,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
words  are  recorded  in  his  writings  which  were  obso 
lete  or  archaic  in  England  when  he  used  them.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  "Later  Evidences  than  in  the 
O.E.D."  we  find  such  archaisms,  and  obsolete  words 
and  phrases,  as  acold,  anights,  adoing,  agitated, 
a  horseback,  anoint,  beholding,  clap  aboard,  closing, 
comply  with,  disrespect,  Doctor  in  the  Chair,  ex 
emplar,  pleasancy,  pronunciation,  receipt,  running, 
smithyuuatery  subtract  from,  temper  and  uncon- 
s fancy.1 

This  tendency  of  Franklin's  to  preserve  words  that 
were  becoming  obsolete  or  archaic  in  Great  Britain, 
was  probably  an  unconscious  one,  and  indicates  a  cer 
tain  conservatism  in  the  language  of  America. 
Several  dialect  words  have  also  been  retained  by 
Franklin,  and  an  examination  of  them  gives  us  some 
interesting  supporting  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
early  American  settlers.  We  have  listed  the  words 
below,  and  indicated  opposite  each  one  the  county 
in  which  it  is  spoken  to-day,  from  the  evidence  of 
Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary. 

acold,  Wor.,  Brks.,  Cmb.,  W.  Som. 
alas-a-day,  Yks.,  Som. 
anights,  War.,  Wor.,  Som. 

1  For  further  information  on  acold,  anights,  now  about,  see  Section  "Later 
Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D";  for  alas-a-day,  brick-on-edge,  cogey,  falling 
weather,  and  run  see  Section  "Words  and  Phrases  not  in  the  O.E.D" 
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brick-on-edge,  The  phrase  brie k-a- bread  is  found  in 
N.Yks.,  E.Yks.,  N.Lin. ;  x  brick-a-length  is  found  in 
Yks.1 

cogey,  Stf.  only. 

falling  weather,  War.,  S.Wor.,  Hrf.,  Glo.1 

now  abouts,  N.Yks. 

run,  Lnk.,  N.Gks.,  N.Lin.,1  Nrf. 

Acold,  anights,  and  falling  weather  are  all  found  in 
modern  Worcestershire  dialect;  brick-on-edge  has 
two  phrases  closely  resembling  it  recorded  from  York 
shire,  and  now  abouts,  run,  and  alas-a-day  are  also 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  county.  Cogey 
stands  alone  and  appears  to  be  known  only  in  Staf 
fordshire  at  the  present  day.  When  we  turn  to 
Orbeck's  Table  which  gives  the  sources  of  New  Eng 
land  Speech,2  we  discover  that  forty-two  pioneers 
from  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Watertown  and  Ded- 
ham  came  from  Yorkshire,  twelve  from  Worcester 
shire,  and  none  from  Staffordshire.  Probably  the 
large  majority  of  the  settlers  in  New  England  came 
from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,3  but  Franklin  does  not  ap 
pear  to  have  been  affected  by  the  dialects  of  these 
counties.  His  own  dialect, — or  that  of  his  ancestors, 
— Northamptonshire,  is  not  represented.  Since 
Franklin  consciously  tried  to  avoid  unusual  words,  the 
fact  that  he  introduces  these  dialect  words  into  his 
writings  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  so 
familiar  to  him  that  he  did  not  recognize  them  as 
such, — with  the  possible  exception  of  cogey  which  he 

1  For  more  detailed  information  as  to  Franklin's  use  of  these  words   and 
their  meaning,  see  section  "Later  Evidence  than  in  the  O.E.D." 

2  Krapp,  The  English  Language  in  America  (New  York,  1925),  I,  56. 
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gives  in  a  special  list  of  drinking  terms.  Accordingly 
we  may  argue  that  settlers  from  Worcestershire  and 
Yorkshire  were  known  in  Boston  *  as  well  as  in  the 
other  three  towns  mentioned  by  Orbeck.  For,  if 
Franklin  had  added  these  words  to  his  vocabulary 
after  he  left  Boston,  when  he  had  become  word-con 
scious,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  he  would  surely  have 
avoided  using  them.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  he  did 
use  them,  suggests  the  influence  of  these  transplanted 
dialects,  and  indicates,  as  already  remarked,  a  certain 
conservative  tendency  in  the  American  language  of 
the  period. 

Such  a  study  as  we  have  made,  has,  we  hope,  suffi 
ciently  established  the  close  relation  that  existed  be 
tween  1 8th  Century  British  and  American  usage. 
We  have  emphasized  Franklin's  attitude  to  English 
literature  and  language  as  being  indicative  of  the  atti 
tude  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  influencing  his  own 
choice  of  a  vocabulary.  Although  he  had  somewhat 
advanced  ideas  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  he  did  not 
actually  put  them  into  practice,  and  he  was  decidedly 
conservative  with  regard  to  the  ancient  order  of 
italics  and  capitals.  In  his  use  of  words  he  was  care 
ful  to  avoid  "colloquialisms"  and  "Americanisms" 
and  when  he  adopted  new  terms,  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  were  rapidly  becoming  familiar  to 
the  century,  and  indispensable  for  expressing  the  new 
interests  of  the  age. 

1  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sewall  is  the  only  evi 
dence  quoted  by  the  O.E.D.  for  the  use  of  the  dialect  word,  now  about. 


Chapter  IV 
FRANKLIN'S  VOCABULARY 

IN  order  to  make  a  study  of  Franklin's  Vocabulary, 
a  collection  was  made  o£  the  words  used  by  him  in 
his  writings  from  1722  to  1751,  and  in  the  Electrical 
Experiments  of  I753.1  Every  word  was  then  checked 
with  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  and  those  that 
were  unusual  were  divided  into  the  following  classifi 
cations,  which  explain  themselves: 

(1)  Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D. 

(2)  Words    and   Phrases   Common   in    England    and 
America,  first  noted  in  the  i8th  Century. 

(3)  Later  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D. 

(4)  Combinations  and  special  applications  of  Adjec 
tives  and  Genitive  Phrases. 

(  5  )  Words  and  Phrases  not  in  the  O.E.D. 

(6)  Supplementary  Evidence  to  the  O.E.D. 

(7)  Americanisms. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  Words. 

(9)  Doubtful  Words. 

(10)  Constructions. 

( 1 1 )  Advertisements. 

Of  the  4,062  words  which  approximately  comprise 
Franklin's  vocabulary  for  this  period,  only  513  are 
recorded  in  the  following  divisions,  as  abundant  evi- 

1  For    a    complete    list    of    the    Franklin    works    used    in    this    study    see 
"Bibliography  of  Franklin's  Works." 
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dence  exists  for  the  use  of  the  remaining  3,549  words 
in  Great  Britain  before  1700,  and  the  presumption 
that  they  were  common  in  America  is  obviously  not 
unwarranted.  Thus,  though  as  yet  we  have  no  evi 
dence  for  the  earliest  use  of  lowering  *  in  America, 
the  fact  that  it  was  known  for  more  than  six  cen 
turies  in  the  mother  country  permits  us  to  assume 
that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  vocabulary  brought 
over  to  the  new  land  from  the  old  homes  of  the 
colonists. 

Where  possible  a  definition  is  given  from  the 
O.E.D.,  and  if  the  word  is  a  dialect  one  this  fact  is 
usually  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  E.D.D.  evi 
dence.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  date  given 
after  the  O.E.D.  definition  is  always  the  earliest  noted 
in  the  Dictionary  for  the  word  in  question,  with  the 
particular  signification  attached  to  it.  When  the 
O.E.D.  did  not  provide  definitions,  other  sources 
were  used,  where  possible.  Occasionally  it  was  im 
possible  to  obtain  a  definition  from  outside  sources, 
and  in  that  case,  the  Franklin  quotation  was  usually 
considered  sufficiently  explanatory.  Where  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  add  further  information  by  way 
of  note  or  comment,  this  information  is  bracketed 
[  ]  to  indicate  that  it  is  such,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  dictionary  evidence. 

The  verses  which  appear  at  the  heads  of  the  months 
in  Franklin's  Almanacs  were  not  included  in  this 

1See  O.E.D.    i.     Lowring,   13..;    1729   Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,   108. 
"He.  ...   is  never  seen  with  a  lowring  suspicious  Aspect." 
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vocabulary  survey,1  since  they  are  not  all  his  own 
work,  as  he  candidly  admits: 

"If  thou  hast  any  judgment  in  Poetry,  thou  wilt 
easily  discern  the  Workman  from  the  Bungler,"  2  he 
tells  his  readers,  but,  unfortunately,  this  criterion  is 
not  a  reliable  one. 

The  introductory  note  to  each  list  of  words  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  various  classifications  that 
have  been  made.  It  will  be  observed  that  occasionally, 
certain  words  might  be  classified  under  either  of  two 
divisions,  as  for  instance  Flat  which  might  come  under 
the  heading  "Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D." 
but  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  preferably  listed 
under  "Americanisms." 

Earlier  Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D. 

The  following  words  are  recorded  in  Franklin's 
works  earlier  than  in  the  quotations  supplied  by  the 
O.E.D. ,  except  where,  as  is  the  case  in  a  few  instances, 
the  O.E.D.  quotations  are  from  Franklin.  When  this 
occurs  the  fact  is  indicated  by  bracketing  the  O.E.D. 
reference  after  the  date  and  starring  it  if  the  refer 
ence  is  identical.  That  a  great  many  of  these  words 
were  in  literary  use  in  England  before  they  turn  up 
in  Franklin  is  undoubtedly  so,  but  the  evidence  for 
their  existence  is  lacking  as  yet. 

1  This  fact  accounts  for  the  omission  of  such  a  word  as  pile  (Poor  Rich.  A. 
for   1741,  p.  9).  cited  by  the  O.E.D.  and  Thornton  as  evidence  for  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "one's  fortune"   (Thorn),  or  "a  heap  of  money; 
a  fortune  accumulated  or  heaped  up."     (O.E.D.) 

2  Preface  to  Poor  Richard,  1747,  II,  300. 
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Above,  quasi-a.    O.E.D.  C.  i.    By  ellipsis  of  a  pple.  as  said, 
written,  mentioned,  above  stands  attributively  .  .  . 

1779- 

1749-51.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  57.     [This] 
may  be  seen  by  the  inspection  of  the  above  figure. 
Accession,  sb.     O.E.D.  I.  I.     ...  admittance,  admission; 
.  .  .   1812. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places.  (1744),  4.  Without  a 
continual  Accession  and  Recession  of  Air  to  carry  off 
the  Smoaky  Fumes,  they  would  remain  crouded  about 
the  Fire. 

Account  for,  v.    O.E.D.  II,  4.  C.    To  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for,  to  explain.    1768. 

1747.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  14.    These  ap 
pearances  we  attempt  to  account  for  thus. 
Admission,  sb.     O.E.D.   I.     ...  the  fact  of  being  ad 
mitted,  access.    1851. 

1744.    Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  27.    These  have 
vastly  the  Advantage,  if  it  were  only  in  the  single 
Article  of  the  Admission  ...  of  fresh  Air. 
Advertised,  ppL  a.    O.E.D.    Publicly  announced  (as  being 
done,  being  for  sale,  etc.).     1784. 

1753.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  109.     One  Mr 
Watts  promised  in  the  Magazine,  to  write  something 
on  electricity;  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  advertised. 
Air-box.    O.E.D.  i.     1838. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  14.  [See 
Supplementary  evidence  in  O.E.D.] 

All-powerful.     O.E.D.     All.  E.     All  in  comb.  6.  advb. 
with  adj.  =  wholly,  altogether,  infinitely  .  .  .   1781. 
1730.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),    II    162.      No 
created  Being  can  be  ...  All-powerful. 
All- wise.    .  .  .   1862. 

1730.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),    II    162.      No 
created  Being  can  be  All-wise. 
Amiable,  a.     O.E.D.  3.     The  ordinary  modern  meaning 
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mixes  sense  i  and  2,  [see  O.E.D.]  implying  the  pos 
session  of  that  friendly  disposition  which  causes  one 
to  be  liked;  habitually  characterized  by  that  friendli 
ness  in  return;  having  pleasing  qualities  of  heart  .  .  . 

1749- 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for   1744    [1743], 
[  1 6  ] .    Make  yourself  amiable. 

Annexed,  ppl.  a.     O.E.D.  2.     ...  subjoined  .  .  .   1863. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  35.    The  Capital 
Letters  A  B  D  E,  &c.  in  the  annex'd  Cut,  show  the 
corresponding  Parts  of  the  several  Plates. 

Apparently,  adv.    O.E.D.  4.    So  far  as  it  appears  from  the 
evidence;  so  far  as  one  can  judge;  seemingly.     1846. 
1751.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.   (1753),  95.     They  ap 
parently  afforded  none  but  what  they  first  extracted 
from  those  which  had  been  called  non-electrics. 

Armature,  sb.  O.E.D.  6  a.  .  Magnetism.  A  piece  of  soft 
iron  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
which  preserves  and  increases  the  magnetic  power;  or 
any  arrangement  which  produces  the  same  result. 
1752. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  25.  Non- 
electrics  in  contact  served  only,  like  the  armature  of 
a  loadstone,  to  unite  the  force. 

Atmosphere,  sb.  O.E.D.  3.f  a.  A  supposed  outer  envel 
ope  of  effective  influence  surrounding  various  bodies; 
esp.  Electrical  Atmosphere,  that  surrounding  electri 
fied  bodies  (obs).  1750.  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840 
V.  228.] 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  The  elec 
trical  fire  ...  is  accumulated  .  .  .  and  forms  an 
electrical  atmosphere  round  it  of  considerable  extent. 

Attach,  v.    O.E.D.  III.  trans.  5.    To  tack  on;  to  fasten  or 
join   (a  thing  to  another,  or  to  a  spot),  by  tacking, 
hooking  on,  tying,  stitching,  sticking,  etc.     1803. 
1747.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  12.    Each  parti- 
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cle  of  water  carrying  off  in  vapour  its  portion  .  .  . 
which  it  had  attracted  and  attached  to  itself. 

Aversion  from.  O.E.D.  Aversion.  4.  b.  Const,  (towards, 
against,  obs.),  from,  to  (for),  infin.  .  .  .  1771. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  124.  I  have  as 
great  an  Aversion  .  .  .  from  Defamation  and  Scandal 
as  any  Man. 

Ax-man.  O.E.D.  i.  One  who  uses  an  ax  in  his  work 
.  .  .  1809. 

1735.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  207.  They 
direct  the  opening  and  stripping  of  Roofs  by  the  Ax- 
Men. 

Baby-house.  O.E.D.  Baby,  sb.  2.  Special  combinations: 
.  .  .  baby-house,  a  doll's  house,  .  .  .  1750. 

1733.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  200.  All  thy 
other  Members  will  be  for  ever  buried  in  some  miry 
Hole  .  .  .  little  Children,  who  have  not  yet  arrived 
to  Acts  of  Cruelty,  may  gather  them  up  to  furnish 
out  their  Baby  Houses. 

Back,  sb*  O.E.D.  II.  transf.  4.  spec.  c.  The  convex  part 
of  a  book,  opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 
1863. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  7.  Lay  two 
books  on  two  glasses,  back  towards  back. 

Back-plate.  O.E.D.  2.  A  plate  placed  at  or  forming  the 
back.  1772. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  14.  It  has  also 
double  Ledges  to  receive  .  .  .  the  Bottom  Edges  of 
the  Back-Plate. 

Battery,  sb.  O.E.D.  III.  9.  Electr.  An  apparatus  con 
sisting  of  a  number  of  Ley  den  jars  so  connected  that 
they  may  be  charged  and  discharged  simultaneously. 
1748.  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  202.]* 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  26.  An 
electrical  battery,  consisting  of  eleven  panes  of  large 
sash-glass,  arm'd  with  thin  leaden  plates. 
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Beat  about.  O.E.D.  Beat,  v.  19.  Naut.  (intr.)  .  .  .  To 
beat  about:  to  tack  against  the  wind  .  .  .  1765. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  66.  Spoke 
with  Captain  Homans  in  a  ship  bound  for  Boston, 
who  came  out  of  the  river  when  we  did,  and  had 
been  beating  about  in  the  channel  all  the  time  we  lay 
at  Cowes. 

Black-lead.  O.E.D.  2.  d.  A  preparation  of  inferior 
quality  for  domestic  use  in  polishing  grates  and  other 
cast-iron  utensils.  1849  only. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  36.  Get  some 
Powder  of  Black-Lead,  (broken  Bits  of  Black-Lead 
Crucibles  from  the  Silver-smith's,  pounded  fine,  will 
do)  then  mixing  it  with  a  little  Rum  and  Water,  lay 
it  on  ...  with  a  hard  Brush,  .  .  .  and,  as  it  dries 
rub  it  to  a  Gloss  with  the  same  Brush. 

Blistered,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  i  b.  Of  steel,  etc.  .  .  .  1750. 
[Frank.  Wks.  (1840),  225.]*  [The  original  ed. 
gives  the  date  1751.] 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  92.    Sometimes 
the  surface  on  the  body  of  the  needle  .  .  .  appears 
blister'd  when  examin'd  by  a  magnifying  glass. 

Bull's  eye.  O.E.D.  ///.  10.  Naut.  'A  little  dark  cloud, 
reddish  in  the  Middle,  chiefly  appearing  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope*  (Chambers'  Cycl.  Supp.  1753), 
supposed  to  portend  a  storm;  hence  the  storm  itself. 
1849. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734.  [173 3  ],  7. 
Falling  weather  .  .  .  Bulls  Eye.  f o  7  19. 

Brush,  sb.z  O.E.D.  6.  Electricity,  a.  A  brush-like  dis 
charge  of  sparks.  1789. 

1752.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  104.    I  observe 
that  the  stream  or  brush  of  fire  appearing  at  the  end 
of  a  wire  connected  with  the  conductor,  is  long,  large, 
and  much  diverging  .  .  .  and  makes  a  snapping  .  .  . 
noise. 
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Bush,  v?-    O.E.D.  4.    To  bush-harrow  (ground,  etc.) ;  to 

cover  in  (seed)  with  a  bush-harrow.     1787. 

1749.     Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.    I  threw 

in  the  following  grass  seed  ...  a  peck  of  Burden- 
grass  .  .  .  and  two  Pints  of  Red  Clover  per  Acre 

.  .  .  and  bushed  them  in. 
Cabin  boy.    O.E.D.    A  boy  who  waits  on  the  officers  and 

passengers  on  board.     1726. 

1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  68.    The  cards 

he  ...  afterwards  gave  to  the  cabbin-boy. 
Censorial,  a.    O.E.D.  i.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 

of  a  censor  .  .  .  1772. 

1729.     Frank.  Writings   (1905),  II,   127.     I  can 

hardly  .  .  .  preserve   the   Gravity  .  .  .  that  should 

attend  the  Censorial  Office. 
Charged,  ppl.  a.     O.E.D.   i.     Loaded,  .  .  .  Now  esp. — 

'Charged  with  electricity.'     1790. 

1748-49.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  19.    To  take 

the  charg'd  phial  safely  by  the  hook  ...  it  must  first 

be  set  down  on  an  electric  per  se. 
Charging,   vbl.   sb.      O.E.D.      The   action   of   the   verb 

Charge,  in  various  senses,      [see  charge  v.  I.   7.  b. 

Electr.    To  cause  to  receive  (electricity)   .  .  .]  1748 

[Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  199]. 

1748-49.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  21.     When 

we  use  the  terms  of  charging  and  discharging  the 

phial,  'tis  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  for  want 

of  others  more  suitable. 
Check,  f.1     O.E.D.  II.  3.    To  arrest,  stop,  or  retard  the 

onward  motion  or  course  of    (a  person  or  thing). 

1821. 

1744.     Frank.  Fire-Places    (1744),  22.     Air  will 

enter  .  .  .  and  consume  the  Wood,  if  the  Draught 

be  not  check'd. 

Chimney,  sb.     O.E.D.    n.     Special   combs.:  .  .  .  chim 
ney-back,  the  back  of  a  fire-place.     1764. 
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1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  33.  Then  .  .  . 
make  a  Hollow  .  .  .  quite  to  the  Chimney-Back. 

Church-mouse.  O.E.D.  A  mouse  which  inhabits  a 
church.  The  proverb  'as  poor  as  a  church-mouse*  is 
found  also  in  German,  and  other  langs.  1731. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  15.  Some  .  .  . 
liv'd  as  poor  as  church  mice. 

Class,  v.  O.E.D.  2.  To  place  in  a  class,  assign  to  its 
proper  class  or  group.  1776. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1753),  97.  Air  is 
therefore  to  be  class'd  with  the  non-conductors. 

Clip  the  King's  English.  O.E.D.  Clip,  v?  4.  b.  spec. 
To  cut  (words)  short;  to  omit  by  indistinct  or  hur 
ried  utterance  syllables  and  parts  of  words;  to  pro 
nounce  imperfectly.  1755.  [The  O.E.D.  notes  that 
clip  was  used  with  the  above  sense  as  early  as  1526. 
In  1642  a  drunkard  clips  his  English;  in  1755  the 
Queen's  English  is  clipped.  The  date  of  the  latter 
phrase  is  taken  as  the  earliest  evidence  in  the  O.E.D. 
for  a  phrase  corresponding  to  Franklin's  expression.] 
1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey,  .  .  .  they  Clip  The  King's  English. 

Coating,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  A  layer  of  any  substance 
spread  over  or  covering  a  surface;  =  Coat  sb.  9.  1770. 
1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  19.  There 
will  be  the  same  explosion  ...  if  the  electrified  phial 
is  held  in  one  hand  .  .  .  and  the  coating  touch'd  with 
the  other. 

Common-room.  O.E.D.  2.  (As  two  words.)  A  room 
common  to  all  ...  1766. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  26.  My  com 
mon  Room  ...  is  made  twice  as  warm  as  it  used 
to  be. 

Condense,  v.  O.E.D.  i.  c.  Electr.  To  increase  the  amount 
or  intensity  of  (a  charge  of  electricity).  1782. 
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1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  24.  The 
force  did  not  lie  in  the  wire.  Then  to  find  if  it  re 
sided  in  the  water,  being  crouded  into  and  condensed 
in  it,  as  connfi'd  by  the  glass  ...  we  electrify'd  the 
bottle  again. 

Conductor,  sb.  O.E.D.  IV.  12.  b.  The  name  of  certain 
parts  of  a  frictional  electric  machine;  particularly,  of 
a  massive  peculiar-shaped  piece  of  brass,  insulated  and 
fixed  to  the  stand,  for  collecting  the  electricity;  often 
termed  the  prime  conductor.  1751.  [Frank.  Elec. 
Exp.  59.]* 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  5 9.  I  have 
a  large  prime  conductor  made  of  several  thin  sheets 
of  Fuller's  pasteboard. 

Court  of  common  pleas.  O.E.D.  See  Common  Pleas,  b. 
U.  S.,  1828,  Webster  s.v.  Common,  In  some  of  the 
American  states,  a  court  of  common  pleas  is  an  in 
ferior  court,  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  a  county, 
and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  county  court.  It  has 
jurisdiction  of  civil  causes  and  of  minor  offenses  but 
its  final  jurisdiction  is  very  limited.  [In  other  cases, 
it  has  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  state.]  1828. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  21. 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  held,  At  Philadelphia. 

t  Couranteer,  Obs.  O.E.D.  A  newspaper  writer,  journal 
ist.  1733. 

1723.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  51.  There  is 
no  Man  in  Boston  better  qualified  than  old  Janus  for 
a  Couranteer,  or  if  you  please,  an  Observator. 

To  darken  (a  person's)  door  or  doors.  O.E.D.  Darken, 
v.  II.  6.  b.:  emphatic  for  to  appear  on  the  threshold 
(as  a  visitor) ;  usually  with  negative  (expressed  or 
implied).  1729  [Frank.  Busy-body,  Wks.,  1887, 

i,  341].* 
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1729.     Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,   112.     I  am 

afraid  she  would  resent  it  so  as  never  to  darken  my 

Door  again. 
Deerskin.     O.E.D.     The  skin  of  a  deer,  especially  as  a 

material  for  clothing.    Also  attrib.     1820. 

1747.     Frank.   Poor  Rich,   for    1748    [1747],   4. 

A  Man  makes  use  of  three  Pair  of  Socks,  .  .  .  with  a 

Pair  of  Deerskin  Shoes  over  them. 
Dele.     O.E.D.     Deleatur,  or  imperatively,   'Delete    (the 

letter,  etc.  marked).'     1841  in  Savage  Diet.  Printing. 
1753.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.   (1753),  no.     Place  a 

comma  at  conduct,  and  dele  comma  at  floor. 
Departing,  ppl.  a.     O.E.D.     That  departs,  goes  away,  or 

takes  leave;  parting;  fig.  vanishing.     1751. 

1749-51.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  73.    The  de 
parting  fire  ...  is  attracted  in. 
Discharge,  v.    O.E.D.    I.  i.  d.  Electr.  (trans.).    To  rid  of 

an   electric   charge;    to   withdraw   electricity    from. 

1748  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V,  199]. 

1748-49.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),   20.     The 

bottle  charged  thro'  the  hook,  will  be  discharged  thro' 

the  hook  .  .  .  for  the  fire  must  come  out  the  same 

way  it  went  in. 
Draft,  sb.    O.E.D.    Draught,  IX,  24.    A  current  of  air, 

esp.  m  a  confined  space,  as  a  room  or  a  chimney. 

(3.  sometimes  draft.     1768-74  draught.     /?.   1812-16 

draft. 

1744.    Frank.  "Fire -Places  (1744),  6.    A  moderate 

Quantity   of   "Wood  ...  in   so  strong   and    cold    a 

Draught,  warms  but  little. 

1744.      Frank.    fire-Places    (1744),    6.      A   large 

Funnel  .  .  .  occasions  what  is  called  a  strong  Draft. 
Draft-board.    O.E.D.    Draught,  sb.    48.  c.  Special  combs. 

Draught-board,   the   board   on   which   the   game   of 

draughts  is  played.     1726. 
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1726.     Frank.  Writings   (1905),  II,  57.     All  this 
afternoon  I  spent  ...  at  the  draft-board. 
Draw,  v.    O.E.D.    II.  24.  absol.  or  intr.    To  produce  or 
admit  of  a  draught  or  current  of  air;  said  of  a  chim 
ney,  also  of  a  tobbacco-pipe  or  cigar.     1758. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  35.  The  Chim 
ney  .  .  .  may  not  draw,  the  Work  too  being  all  cold 
and  damp. 

Dutch  gold.  O.E.D.  See  Dutch.  A.  adj.  3.  b  ...  a 
very  malleable  alloy  of  n  parts  of  copper  and  2  of 
zinc,  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  and  used  as  a  cheap  imi 
tation  of  gold-leaf.  1825. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  64.  Take 
leaf  gold,  leaf  silver,  or  leaf  gilt  copper,  commonly 
called  leaf  brass  or  Dutch  gold:  cut  off  ...  the 
breadth  of  a  straw. 

Electrical  fire.  O.E.D.  Electrical,  2.  (The  usual  modern 
sense.)  Relating  to  or  connected  with  electricity; 
also,  of  the  nature  of  electricity.  Sometimes  used  in 
the  combinations  mentioned  under  Electric  A.  2  b,  in 
most  of  which,  however,  electric  is  more  usual;  excep 
tions  are  electrical  machine,  electrical  eel.  1747 
[Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V,  182]. 

O.E.D.  Electric  A  b.  electric  fire,  used  by  Frank 
lin  as — electric  fluid.  [No  quotation  cited.] 

1747.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),  3.     No  more 
electrical  fire  can  be  thrown  into  the  top  of  the  bot 
tle,  when  all  is  driven  out  of  the  bottom. 
Electrical    shock.      O.E.D.      Electrical    2.      [See   shock.] 
1748  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V,  182].* 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  35.  A 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  our  dinner  by  the  electrical 
shock. 

Electrician,  sb.  O.E.D.  One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in, 
the  science  of  electricity;  one  who  works  with  elec- 
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trical  instruments.      1751    [Frank,   in  Phil.   Trans., 
XL VII,  XLIV,  291]. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  35.  The 
healths  of  all  the  famous  electricians  .  .  .  are  to  be 
drank. 

Electrified,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  Charged  with  electricity  by 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  1751. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  8.  It  will  repel 
an  electrified  feather. 

Electrify,  v.  O.E.D.  I.  trans.  To  charge  a  body  with 
electricity,  or  pass  the  electric  current  through  it;  to 
subject  (a  person)  to  an  electric  shock  or  current. 
1747  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V,  188]. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  n.  Electrify 
the  shot. 

Electrized,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  Electrize.  To  charge  with 
electricity  .  .  .  Hence  electrized.  1753. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect,  Exp.  (1751),  3.  Place  an 
electrised  bottle  on  clean  glass. 

Embossed  paper.  O.E.D.  Embossed  ppl.  a*  i.  ...  (of 
figures  or  ornament)  raised,  standing  out  in  relief  .  .  . 
1856. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  59.  It  is 
cover'd  with  Dutch  emboss'd  paper,  almost  totally 
gilt. 

Enclosed.  O.E.D.  3.  b.  In  mod.  use  esp.:  To  place  (a 
letter  or  document  [etc.])  for  transmission  within  the 
cover  of  another.  1768. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  6 5.  I  send 
you  enclosed  two  little  pieces  of  glass. 

Entertaining,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  2.  Agreeable;  interesting; 
now  chiefly,  amusing.  1860. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  17.  Playing 
with  his  legs  against  both  in  a  very  entertaining 
manner. 
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Explosion,  sb.  O.E.D.  3.  Of  a  gas,  gunpowder,  etc.: 
The  action  of  'going  off*  with  a  loud  noise  under  the 
influence  of  suddenly  developed  internal  energy;  an 
instance  of  this;  also  used  of  electric  discharges  .  .  . 
1762. 

1747-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  19.  There 
will  be  the  same  explosion  and  shock,  if  the  electrified 
phial  is  held  in  one  hand  by  the  hook,  and  the  coating 
touch'd  with  the  other. 

Fahrenheit.  O.E.D.  The  name  of  a  Prussian  physicist 
(1686-1736),  inventor  of  the  mercurial  thermometer. 
Used  attrib.  and  ellipt.  to  denote  the  thermometric 
scale  introduced  by  him  and  still  in  common  use  in 
England  and  the  U.  S.,  according  to  which  the  freez 
ing  point  of  water  is  3  2  °  and  the  boiling  point  212°. 
Often  abbreviated  F.;  e.g.  20°  F.  =  'Twenty  degrees 
(of)  Fahrenheit.9  1753. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  82.  Fahren 
heit's  thermometer  is  above  70. 

Fatigue,  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  b.  trans f.  The  condition  of  weak 
ness  in  metals  caused  by  repeated  blows  or  long-con 
tinued  strain.  1854. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  17.  [The 
tubes]  work  readily  and  easily,  without  the  least 
fatigue;  especially  if  kept  in  tight  pastboard  cases. 

Feather-grass.      O.E.D.      Feather,   sb.   I.    19.    b.      ... 
Feather-grass,  a  perennial  feathery  grass   (Stipa  pen- 
nata) ;  .  .  .  1776. 

1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.  I  threw 
in  the  following  grass  seed;  a  bushell  of  Salem  Grass 
or  Feather-Grass,  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  or  Herd- 
Grass. 

Ferry-boy.  O.E.D.  sb.1  5.  attrib,  and  comb.  a.  chiefly  at 
tributive,  as  ferry-boy  .  .  .  1812. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  62.  There 
was  a  ferry  boy  that  would  carry  us  over  to  the  town. 
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Filleting,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  2.  C.  1747  [Frank.  Lett.  i. 
Sept.  Wks.  188711.91].* 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751), 9.  If  you  would 
have  the  whole  filletting  round  the  cover  appear  in 
fire  ...  let  the  bottle  and  wire  touch  the  gold. 

Flat-iron,  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face  for 
smoothing  linen,  etc.  1 8 1  o. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  27.  You  .  .  . 
may  .  .  .  warm  the  Flat-Irons,  heat  Heaters. 

Florence  Flask.  O.E.D.  Florence.1  4.  Comb.  Florence- 
flask,  a  flask  of  the  kind  used  to  contain  Florence-oil. 
1762  [Frank.  Wks.  (iSo6)  I.  345]. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  2.  A  Florence- 
Flask  stripped  of  the  Straw  is  best. 

Flowing  Metal.  O.E.D.  Flowing  ppl.  a.  I.  ...  Flowing 
metal:  see  quot.  1888  .  .  .  1888  Lock-wood's  Diet. 
Mech.  Engin.y  Flowing  Metals,  metals  of  the  ductile 
class  which  .  .  .  change  their  form,  under  impact,  or 
tensile  or  compressive  strain.  1888. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  28.  (.  .  .  The 
Writer  of  this  has)  been  present  at  a  Furnace,  when 
the  Workmen  were  pouring  out  the  flowing  Metal. 

Following,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  2.  b.  In  introducing  a  state 
ment,  enumeration,  etc.:  That  now  follows;  that  is 
immediately  to  be  set  forth,  mentioned,  recounted,  or 
the  like.  Also  absol.  (the  following).  1794. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  17.  Its  Opera 
tion  may  be  conceiv'd  by  observing  the  following. 

Furnace-man.  O.E.D.  Furnace,  sb.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
.  .  .  furnaceman,  one  who  tends  a  furnace  .  .  . 
1883. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  29.  Those  who 
constantly  work  in  Iron,  as  Furnace-men,  Forge- 
Men,  and  Smiths. 

Green,  a.  O.E.D.  A.  III.  12.  Special  collocations:  .  .  . 
green  table,  ...  (b)  a  gaming  table.  1861. 
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1732.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  188.  I  might 
mention  Mr.  Billiard,  who  spends  more  than  he  earns 
at  the  Green  Table. 

Growing,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  That  grows,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
.  .  .  1782. 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  10. 
Then  follows  fine  growing  weather. 

Gun  barrel.  O.E.D.  Ill,  gun,  sb.  15.  Special  combs.  .  .  . 
gun  barrel.  1789.  [For  a  definition,  see  O.E.D. 
Barrel  sb.  7  as  follows:  The  metal  tube  of  a  gun, 
through  which  the  bullet  or  shot  is  discharged.] 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  12.  Fix  a 
needle  to  the  end  of  a  suspended  gun-barrel. 

Hearth-plate.  O.E.D.,  Hearth1  4.  attrib.  and  Comb.  b. 
.  .  .  hearth-plate,  a  cast-iron  plate  forming  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  1875. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  21.    Make  your 
Fire  on  the  Hearth-Plate. 

Heater.  O.E.D.  2.  spec.  The  name  of  various  contriv 
ances  for  imparting  heat.  1755-73. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  27.  You  .  .  . 
may  .  .  .  boil  the  Tea-Kettle,  warm  the  Flat-irons, 
heat  Heaters,  keep  warm  a  Dish  of  Victuals  by  setting 
it  on  the  Top,  &c. 

Helm-a-lee.    O.E.D.    Helm,  sb.2  i.  c.  Phrases  ...  1880. 
1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  74.    The  word 
helm-a-lee  is  become  almost  as  disagreeable  to  our  ears 
as  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

Hitherto.  O.E.D.  B.  quzsi-adj.  [attrib.  use  of  adv. 
.  .  .]  1787. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  69.  This 
.  .  .  may  seem  a  paradox  .  .  .  being  contrary  to  the 
hitherto  received  opinion. 

Inconsiderate,  a.  O.E.D.  3.  Without  consideration  or  re 
gard  for  the  circumstances,  claims,  feelings,  etc.  of 
others.  1842. 
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1744.  Frank.  F ire-Places  (1744),  28.  To  spit 
upon  them  [the  stoves]  ...  is  an  inconsiderate, 
filthy  unmannerly  Custom. 

Insurance-office.  O.E.D.  Insurance.  5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 
.  .  .  as  insurance  office.  .  .  .  1841-4. 

1747.  Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  12.  It  is  said 
by  some,  that  ...  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Gov 
ernment  to  open  an  Insurance-Office,  and  pay  all 
Losses. 

Ironing-box.  O.E.D.  Ironing,  vbl.  sb.  i.  The  pressing 
and  smoothing  of  clothes,  cloth,  etc.,  with  a  heated 
iron  .  .  .  attrib.  and  Comb.  1759. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  28.  If  they  are 
kept  clean,  they  are  as  sweet  as  an  Ironing-Box. 

Lane,  sb.  O.E.D.  I.  i.  b.  Proverb.)  1778,  Foote  Trip 
Calais  n.  Wks.  1799  II.  355  It  is  a  long  lane 
that  has  no  turning. 

1747.  Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  7.  But  it  is  a 
long  Peace  indeed,  as  well  as  a  long  Lane,  that  has  no 
Ending. 

Leaf -gilding.  O.E.D.  Leaf,  sb.  III.  17.  Special  comb. 
.  .  .  leaf -gilding,  vbl.  sb.,  gilding  with  leaf -gold. 
1839. 

1748-5 1.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  ( 175 1 ) ,  46.  In  pass 
ing  along  leaf -gilding  'tis  visible. 

Leyden  bottle.  O.E.D.  Leyden.  The  name  of  a  city  in 
Holland,  used  in  the  names  of  certain  electrical 
apparatus,  invented  there  in  1745-6:  Leyden  jar 
(formerly  phial  or  bottle),  an  electrical  condenser 
consisting  of  a  glass  bottle  coated  inside  and  outside 
with  tinfoil  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  mouth, 
and  having  a  brass  rod  surmounted  by  a  knob  pass 
ing  through  the  cork,  and  communicating  with  the 
internal  armature  .  .  .  1762. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  77.  It  will 
represent  the  Leyden  bottle. 
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Match-making,  vbl.  sb?  O.E.D.  i.  The  action  or  prac 
tice  of  scheming  or  contriving  to  bring  about  a  mar 
riage.  1821. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  39.  Were  I 
endow'd  with  the  Faculty  of  Matchmaking,  it  should 
be  improv'd  for  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  Margaret. 

Medium  of  exchange.  O.E.D.  Medium,  sb.  5.  b.  Medium 
of  .  .  .  exchange,  .  .  .  something  which  serves  as 
the  ordinary  representative  of  exchangeable  value,  and 
as  the  instrument  of  commercial  transactions;  in 
civilized  countries  usually  coin  or  written  promises  or 
orders  for  the  delivery  of  coin  .  .  .  1740. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  143.  Men 
have  invented  Money,  properly  called  a  Medium  of 
Exchange. 

Messmate.  O.E.D.  i.  A  companion  at  meals;  one  of  a 
mess,  esp.  of  a  ship's  mess.  1746. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  76.  I  find  our 
messmates  in  a  better  humour,  .  .  .  than  they  have 
been. 

Mind,  v.  O.E.D.  8.  c.  absol.  and  intr.  =  (not)  to  care, 
trouble  one-self,  object,  etc.  .  .  .  Often  in  colloq. 
imper.  phr.  never  mind  —  don't  let  it  trouble  you,  it 
does  not  matter  .  .  .  1814. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  18. 
Never  mind  it,  she'l  be  sober  after  the  Holidays. 

Minus.  O.E.D.  2.  d.  adv.  and  adj.  Negatively  (electri 
fied).  1747  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  71]. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  The  bottom 
of  the  bottle  is  electrised  negatively  or  minus. 

Mix,  v.  O.E.D.  6  mix  up.  a.  trans.  To  mix  intimately,  to 
work  into  a  mixture  with  something  else.  1753. 

1744.  Frank.  fire-Places  (1744),  37.  Mixing  it 
with  a  little  Rum  and  Water,  lay  it  on  ...  with 
a  hard  Brush. 
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Negatively,  adv.  O.E.D.  3.  With  negative  electricity. 
1747  [Frank.  Wks.  (1840)  V.  186]. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  The  bottom 
of  the  bottle  is  electrised  negatively  or  minus. 

Non-conducting,  ppL  a.  Physics.  O.E.D.  That  does  not 
conduct  heat  or  electricity;  that  is  a  non-conductor. 
1771. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  96.  If  applied 
to  a  piece  of  non-conducting  matter,  it  will  do  neither. 

Non-conductor,  Physics.  O.E.D.  A  substance  or  medium 
that  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  any  form  of 
energy  (as  heat  or  electricity).  1759. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  96.  The  terms 
conductors  and  non-conductors  may  supply  their 
place. 

Non-electric,  a.  O.E.D.  A.  adj.  Not  electric;  incapable 
of  developing  electricity  when  excited  by  friction. 
1751  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  260]. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  24.  This 
restitution  .  .  .  must  be  done  by  a  non-electric  com 
munication. 

Outstanding,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  4.  That  stands  over  or  con 
tinues  in  existence;  that  remains  undetermined,  un 
settled,  or  unpaid  .  .  .  1797. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  153.    Neither 
can  it  hurt  those  Merchants,  who  have  great  Sums 
outstanding  in  Debts  in  the  Country. 

Pleasure-hunter.  O.E.D.  Pleasure,  sb.  B.  6.  attrib.  and 
Comb.  b.  objective,  obj.  genitive,  instrumental,  etc.,  as 
pleasure-hunter,  .  .  .  1850. 

1730.  Frank.    Writings    (1905),   II,    158.      We 
Pleasure-hunters  are  never  without  'em. 

Plus.  O.E.D.  2.  b.  Electr.  (b)  adj.  Positive;  positively 
electrified.  1789. 

1747.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  8.     [This]  will 
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continue  after  the  shock;  as  would  also  any  plus  elec 
tricity,  which  he  might  have  given  him  before  the 
shock. 

Plus.  O.E.D.  2.  b.  Electr.  (a)  adv.  Positively.  1747 
[Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  71]. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  The  .  .  . 
top  of  the  bottle,  &c.  is  electrised  positively  or  plus. 

Printing-office.  O.E.D.  An  establishment  in  which  the 
printing  of  books,  newspapers,  etc.  is  carried  on. 
1827. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733]* 
[title  p.].  Printed  and  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  at  the 
New  Printing  Office. 

Put  up.  O.E.D.  Put  v.1  53.  Put  up  r.  To  erect,  set  up 
(a  building  or  other  structure) ;  to  construct,  build. 
1818. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  [title  p.].  An 
Account  Of  the  New  Invented  Pennsylvanian  Fire- 
Places  .  .  .  With  Directions  for  putting  them  up, 
and  for  Using  them  to  the  best  Advantage. 

Radius.  O.E.D.  3.  Math.  c.  Any  line  in  an  arrangement 
of  straight  lines  diverging  from  a  point,  and  re 
sembling  the  radii  of  a  circle.  1774. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  28.  About 
thirty  radii  of  equal  length,  issue  horizontally  from 
the  ...  board. 

Ray.  f.1  i.  intr.  Of  light:  To  issue  from  some  point  in 
the  form  of  rays.  Also  with  beams,  etc.,  as  subj. 
Const,  forth,  off,  out.  1890. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  n.  The  Heat 
.  .  .  rays  out  almost  equally  from  the  four  Sides. 

Reefed,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  2.  Of  sails:  Having  a  reef  or 
reefs  taken  in.  1748. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  71.  We  are 
under  a  reefed  mainsail  and  foresail. 
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Reflect,  v.  O.E.D.  4.  b.  spec.  Of  bodies  or  surfaces  .  .  . 
To  cast  or  send  back  (heat,  cold,  or  sound)  after  im 
pact.  1774. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  10.  For  .  .  . 
Fire  darts  Heat  every  way  .  .  .  very  little  being  re 
flected  from  Bodies  so  dark. 

Repellency.  O.E.D.  The  quality  of  being  repellent;  re 
pelling  power.  1747.  [Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751) 
ii.] 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  n.  The  re- 
pellency  is  instantly  destroy 'd. 

Replace,  v.  O.E.D.  2.  To  take  the  place  of,  become  a 
substitute  for  (a  person  or  thing)  .  .  .  1753. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  8.  For  the  Con 
sumption  of  Air  .  .  .  must  ...  be  replaced  .  .  . 
from  without. 

Rubber,  sb?  O.E.D.  6.  A  part  of  some  apparatus  which 
operates  by  rubbing;  a  machine  which  acts  by  rubbing. 
1771. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  15.  Take  it 
from  the  thing  rubbing.  .  .  .  You  may  also  accumu 
late  or  subtract  it  upon  or  from  any  body,  as  you 
connect  that  body  with  the  rubber  or  with  the 
receiver. 

Rye-grass.  O.E.D.  i.  One  or  other  of  several  species  of 
Lolinm,  esp.  L.  perenne  (common  rye-grass)  and  L. 
italicum  (Italian  rye-grass),  extensively  cultivated 
as  forage  and  fodder  grasses  .  .  .  attrib.  1747. 
[Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  81.]  * 

1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  384.  I  Sowed 
an  Acre  more  with  two  bushels  of  Rye-Grass  Seed. 

[The  date  of  the  letter  quoted  from  is  uncertain. 
Smythe  dates  it  1749,  and  Bigelow  assigns  it  to  1747. 
Hence  the  discrepancy  in  dates.] 

Sailing,  vbl.  sb*  O.E.D.  3.  Departure  (of  a  ship)  from 
port.  1748. 
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1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  16.  The  vessel 
is  just  upon  sailing. 

Sailing  vessel.  O.E.D.  Sailing  ppl  a?  1855.  See  also  sail 
ing,  vbl.  sb.1  4.  Comb.  b.  (to  which  this  combination 
properly  belongs)  where  sailing-vessel  is  noted,  but  is 
not  illustrated  by  a  quotation. 

1747-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  38.  It  ap 
pears  at  the  stern  and  in  the  wake  of  every  sailing 
vessel. 

School-book.  O.E.D.  i.  A  book  of  instruction  used  at 
school.  1771. 

1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  296.  So  at 
present  I  only  send  for  a  few  school  books,  and  books 
of  navigation. 

Shelter,  sb.  O.E.D.  2.  The  state  of  being  sheltered;  the 
state  of  being  protected  from  the  elements;  security 
from  attack.  Chiefly  in  to  seek,  find,  take,  etc. 
shelter.  .  .  .  1893. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  47.  Dan 
gerous  ...  is  it  to  take  shelter  under  a  tree  during 
a  thunder-gust. 

Shock,  sb.3  O.E.D.  6.  A  momentary  stimulation  of  a 
nerve.  Also  a  stimulation  of  nerves  with  resulting 
contraction  of  muscles  and  feeling  of  concussion; 
spec.  —  electric  shock.  .  .  .  1818. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  4.  The  [elec 
tric]  shock  to  the  nerves  ...  is  occasion'd  by  the 
sudden  passing  of  the  fire  through  the  body. 

Shovel,  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  d.  Occas.  used  for:  A  shovelful. 
1881. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  36.  Put  first  a 
few  Shovels  of  hot  Coals  in  the  Fire-Place. 

Shut,  v.  O.E.D.  II,  19.  Shut  up.  d.  To  close  (an  en 
trance,  aperture,  etc.) ;  .  .  .  Also  occas.  to  shut 
permanently  (the  eyes,  mouth).  Now  rare.  1826. 
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1745.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1746  [1745],  18. 
Half -Hospitality  opens  his  Doors  and  shuts  up  his 
Countenance. 

Six  Nations.    O.E.D.    Six,  a.    A.  adj.  i.  d.    In  special  ap 
plications.  .  .  .  Six  nations.  .  .  .  1895. 

1747.    Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  7.    The  French 
know  the  Power  and  Importance  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Skilful.    O.E.D.  a.  4.    Having  practical  ability;  possessing 
skill;  expert,  dexterous,  clever  .  .  .  absol.     1837. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  2. 
For  the  Stars  only  show  to  the  Skilful,  what  will 
happen. 

Snapping,  vbl.  sb.     O.E.D.  3.  attrib.,  as  snapping  .  .  . 
noise.    1815. 

1752.      Frank.    Elect.   Exp.    (1753),    104.      The 
stream  or  brush  of  fire  .  .  .  makes  a  snapping  noise. 
Snapping,  vbl.  sb.     O.E.D.  i.     The  action  of  the  vb.  in 
various  senses:  a.  In  intransitive  senses.     1815. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  95.  The  glass 
.  .  .  discovered  signs  of  having  it  [electricity],  by 
snapping  to  the  finger. 

Solve,  v .    O.E.D.  3.  c.  Math.    To  find  the  answer  or  solu 
tion  to  (a  problem,  etc.) :  to  work  out.    1737. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  19. 
I  ...  propose  a  Mathematical  Question  .  .  .  which 
...  is  not  .  .  .  difficult  to  solve. 

Sour-tempered.    O.E.D.    Sour.  a.  III.  9.  Comb.  a.  Para- 
synthetic,  .  .  .  1890. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  123.  [This] 
must  be  allow'd  ...  to  overbalance  .  .  .  those 
worst  Words,  sowre-temper'd  and  cunning. 
Souse  down.  O.E.D.  Souse,  v*  i.  intr.  Of  a  hawk,  etc.: 
To  swoop  down;  to  descend  with  speed  and  force  .  .  . 
b.  trans f.  and  fig.  of  persons  or  things.  1769. 

1747.     Frank.  Poor  Rich,  for   1748    [1747],   2. 
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Souse  down  into  Prose  again,  my  Muse;  for  Poetry's 
no  more  thy  Element,  than  Air  is  that  of  the  Flying- 
Fish. 

Stove-door.  O.E.D.  Stove,  sb.1  6.  Attrib.  and  Comb. 
.  .  .  stove-door.  1868. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  n.  The  Air, 
too,  is  gradually  changed  by  the  Stove-Door's  being 
in  the  Room. 

Striking  distance.  O.E.D.  Striking,  vbl.  sb.  3.  attrib.  and 
Comb.,  as  ...  striking  distance,  .  .  .  Electr.  (see 
quot.  1893)  .  .  .  i.e.  1893.  Sloane.  Electr.  Diet. 
496.  Striking  distance,  the  distance  that  separates 
two  conductors  charged  with  electricity  of  different 
potential,  when  a  spark  starts  between  them.  1767. 
[Frank.  Of  Lightning  etc.  Wks.  1840  V.  415.] 

1 749-5 *•  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  62.  Then 
we  see  how  electrified  clouds  .  .  .  may  be  attracted 
lower  till  within  their  striking  distance. 

Stroke,  sb.  O.E.D.  j.  f  b.  An  electric  shock.  Obs. 
1766. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  45.  Tis 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  clouds  passing  over  each 
other,  may  attract  each  other,  and  so  come  near 
enough  for  the  electrical  stroke. 

Suspended,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  II.  6.  Supported  by  attach 
ment  above;  hung;  hanging  .  .  .  1796. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  12.  Fix  a  needle 
to  the  end  of  a  suspended  gun-barrel. 

Take  in  tow.  O.E.D.  Tow.  sb.4  2.  b.  fig.;  esp.  to  take  in 
tow,  to  take  under  one's  guidance  or  patronage;  to 
take  charge  of.  1789. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  45.  Their 
eager  and  amorous  Emotions  of  Body  occasion'd  by. 
taking  their  Mistresses  in  Tow  they  call'd  wild 
Steerage. 
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Turpentine  varnish.  O.E.D.  Turpentine,  sb.  4.  attrib. 
and  Comb.  .  .  .  1868.  Watts  Diet.  Chem.,  V.  925. 
Turpentine-varnishes,  solutions  of  resins  in  oil  of  tur 
pentine.  1815.  [First  date  noted  for  the  use  of  this 
combination.] 

1747-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  32.  The 
gilding  being  varnish 'd  over  with  turpentine  varnish. 

Uncharged,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  4.  b.  Not  charged  with  elec 
tricity.  1815. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  70.  Would 
not  the  bottle  ...  he  left  just  as  we  found  it,  un 
charged,  as  we  know  a  metal  bottle  so  attempted  to  be 
charged  would  be? 

University-bred.  O.E.D.  University,  sb.  III.  6.  d.  With 
past  or  pres.  ppls.,  chiefly  in  locative  combs.,  as  Uni 
versity-bred.  .  .  .  1846. 

1743.  Frank.  Wks.  (1905),  II,  236.  I  at  first 
imputed  it  to  the  Want  of  Taste  and  Relish  for 
Pieces  .  .  .  which  none  but  University-bred  Gentle 
men  can  produce. 

Upper  end.  O.E.D.  Upper,  a.  I.  2.  With  partitive  terms, 
esp.  end,  part,  side.  .  .  .  1778. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  6.  Gradually 
being  the  upper-end  near  the  wire  in  the  cork. 

Used,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  I.  i.  b.  That  is  or  has  been  made 
use  of:  utilized.  1758.  [The  date  1594  is  given  as 
earlier  evidence  but  the  reference  is  to  well  used.~\ 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  13- 
The  used  Key  is  always  bright. 

Vaporized,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  Vaporize,  v .  .  .  .  Hence 
vaporized  ppl.  a.  .  .  .  1839. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  46.  A  thou 
sand  leagues  lengths  of  vaporiz'd  air. 

Watch-spring.  O.E.D.  Watch,  27.  Special  comb.:  .  .  . 
watch-spring,  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  1760. 
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1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  91.  The  ends 
of  the  needles  are  sometimes  finely  blued  like  a  watch 
spring  by  the  electric  flame. 

Wherewithal.  O.E.D.  II,  2.  c.  (b)  with  ellipsis  of  inf. 
(chiefly  colloq.),  thus  becoming  a  sb.  —  means,  esp. 
pecuniary  means;  resource  or  supply  (esp.  money) 
needed  for  the  purpose  in  view.  1809. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  IV.  Every 
peasant  who  had  wherewithal,  was  preparing  to  send 
one  of  his  children  at  least  to  this  famous  Place. 
Yellow  fever.  O.E.D.  i.  A  highly  fatal  infectious  febrile 
disease  of  hot  climates,  characterized  by  vomiting, 
constipation,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  jaundice, 
etc.  ,1748. 

1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  293.  I  have 
not  the  original  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  tract  on  the  Yel 
low  Fever. 
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Words  and  Phrases  Common  in  England  and  America 
first  noted  in  the  iSth  Century 

The  following  words,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  written  language  of 
England  and  America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
were  commonly  used  in  both  countries.  Some  of 
them,  like  Bite  and  Citron-water  have  since  become 
obsolete,  but  for  the  most  part  these  words  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  vocabulary  to-day.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  every  case  the  English  evidence  is  the 
earlier,  as  another  section  is  reserved  for  words  first 
turning  up  in  American  literature.  (See  "Earlier 
Evidences  than  in  the  O.E.D.") 

To  advantage,  sb.  O.E.D.,  II,  6.  b.  So  as  to  increase  or 
augment  the  effect  of  anything;  advantageously, 
favourably.  1707. 

1744.  Frank.  fire-Places  (1744),  title  p.  An 
Account  of  ...  Fire-Places  .  .  .  "With  Directions 
for  putting  them  up,  and  for  Using  them  to  the  best 
Advantage. 

Animated,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  f  4-  Endowed  with  some  active 
physical  property.  Obs.,  1706  and  1751  only. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  26.  We 
made  also  .  .  .  self-moving  animated  wheels. 

Apparatus,  sb.  O.E.D.  3.  esp.  a.  The  mechanical  requi 
sites  employed  in  scientific  experiments  or  investiga 
tions.  1727-51. 

1750.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  50.  Our  hon 
ourable  proprietary  enabled  us  to  carry  those  experi 
ments  to  a  greater  height,  by  his  generous  present  of 
a  compleat  electrical  apparatus. 
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Article,  sb.  O.E.D.  IV.  f  l1'  An  item  in  an  account, 
list,  etc.  Obs.,  1722  and  1774  only. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  i.  Wood  .  .  . 
makes  a  very  considerable  Article  in  the  Expence  of 
Families. 

Assembly-room.  O.E.D.  Assembly,  IV.  Comb.,  .  .  . 
assembly-room,  a  room  in  which  assemblies  .  .  .  were 
formerly  held,  and  in  which  balls,  concerts,  and 
similar  entertainments  are  now  given.  1744. 

1747.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  356.  They  are 
for  the  long  gallery  and  the  Assembly  room  in  the 
State-house. 

At  Charge.  O.E.D.  II.  At  prep.  23.  Of  conditioning  cir 
cumstance:  e.g.  .  .  .  at  charge;  .  .  .  1712. 

1746.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1747  [1746],  13. 
Craft  must  be  at  charge  for  clothes,  but  Truth  can  go 
naked. 

Bit,  sb.2  O.E.D.  4.  A  small  portion  or  quantity,  a  little 
(of  anything  material  or  immaterial).  1740-61. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  ( 175 1 ) ,  30.  A  bit  of 
brass  cemented  within  a  glass  salt-celler. 

Bite,  sb.  O.E.D.  9.  slang.  An  imposition,  a  deception; 
what  is  now  called  a  'sell';  .  .  .  Obs.,  1711. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  12. 
Showers  and  likely  for  more  rain,  yet  all  a  bite.  Now 
clear  again. 

Blare,  v.  O.E.D.  f  4.  To  sweal,  or  melt  away,  as  a 
Candle  does.  Bailey,  1721  [cf.  flare]  obs.  [no  quo 
tation  is  given]. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  20.  The  Flame 
burns  quite  upright  and  does  not  blare  and  run  the 
Tallow  down. 

Boozy,  a.  O.E.D.  i.  Showing  the  effects  of  boozing  on 
intoxication;  influenced  or  affected  by  much  drink 
ing  ...  1719. 

1722.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.    They  are 
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seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey. 

Canister.  O.E.D.  i .  A  small  case  or  box,  usually  of  metal, 
for  holding  tea,  coffee,  shot,  etc.  1711. 

1732.  Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,    185.     Nine 
empty  Canisters  I  have  stuff 'd  with  Flax. 

Case,  sb.1    O.E.D.  II.    Phrases.     10  d.    In  case  of:  in  the 

event  of .    1736. 

1744.     Frank.     Fire-Places  (1744),  24.     In  Case 

of  Sickness,  they  make  most  excellent  Nursing-Rooms. 
Circumstance,  sb.    O.E.D.  5.  esp.    Condition  or  state  as  to 

material  welfare,  means.     Now  always  pi.     In  easy, 

good,  reduced,  straitened,  circumstances,  etc.     1716. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  i. 
Your  .  .  .  Assistance  .  .  .  has    made    my    Circum 
stances  much  more  easy  in  the  World. 

Citron-water.  O.E.D.  Citron.  7.  attrib,  and  Comb.,  as 
.  .  .  f  citron-water,  a  liquor  made  from  brandy 
flavoured  with  citron-  or  lemon -peel;  .  .  .  1712-14. 
1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  116.  I  have 
provided  a  Bottle  of  ...  Citron-Water  for  the 
Ladies. 

Cock,  sb.6  O.E.D.  2.  A  way  of  cocking  a  hat  on  the 
head.  1717. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  104.  This 
wight  shall  give  himself  an  hour's  diversion  with  the 
cock  of  a  man's  hat. 

Composant.  O.E.D.  A  corruption  of  Corposant  [Pg. 
corpo  santo  'holy  body,*  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
aureole  or  nimbus],  the  electrical  phenomenon  known 
also  as  St.  Elmo's  Fire.  1749.  [Waddell  in  Phil. 
Trans.,  XL VI,  III.] 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  90.  I  could  not 
but  take  notice  of  the  large  comazants  (as  he  [Wad- 
dell]  calls  them)  that  settled  on  the  spin  ties  at  the 
top-masts  heads. 

Conducting,  ppl.   a.     O.E.D.   b.   Physics.     Having  the 
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power  of  conducting  heat,  etc.;  of  or  pertaining  to 
conduction:   esp.  used  of  conductors  of  electricity. 

1737- 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1753),  96.  If  any  por 
tion  of  electric  matter  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  conduct 
ing  matter,  it  penetrates  and  flows  through  it. 
Conductor.  O.E.D.  IV.  n.  Physics.  A  substance  having 
the  property  of  conducting  or  permitting  the  pas 
sage  of  heat,  electricity,  or  other  form  of  energy  .  .  . 

1745- 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1753),  96.  The  terms 
electric  per  se  and  non  electric  should  be  laid  aside  as 
improper  .  .  .  the  terms  conductor  and  non-conduc 
tor  may  supply  their  place. 

Construction,  sb.  O.E.D.  I.  2.  The  manner  in  which  a 
thing  is  artificially  constructed  or  naturally  formed; 
structure,  conformation,  disposition.  1707. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  6.    'Tis  strange, 
methinks,  that  tho'  Chimneys  have  been  so  long  in 
Use,  their  Construction  should  be  so  little  understood. 

Contractile,  a.  O.E.D.  i.  Having  the  property  of  con 
tracting  or  drawing  together;  capable  of  contracting. 
1706. 

1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  287.    I  do  not 
remember,  that  any  anatomist  .  .  .  has  assigned  any 
other  cause  .  .  .  than  the  contractile  force  of  the 
heart. 

Crockery  ware.  O.E.D.  Crockery.  2.  Comb.,  as  crockery- 
ware  =  Crockery.  1719. 

1739.  Frank.  Poor  Kick.  A.  for  1740  [1739],  5. 
Some  of  these  Eclipses  foreshow  great  Grief  .  .  . 
whether  for  the  Breaking  of  their  Crockery  Ware, 
...  or  in  Repentance  of  their  Sins. 

Cursed,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  3.  b.  Used  adverbially;  sometimes 
merely  emphatic.  (Cf.  damned,  deuced.)  1719. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  53.  This 
Gravesend  is  a  cursed  biting  place;  the  chief  depend- 
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ence  of  the  people  being  the  advantage  they  make  of 
imposing  upon  strangers. 

Damp,  a.  O.E.D.  3.  Slightly  wet  as  with  steam,  sus 
pended  vapour,  dew,  or  mist;  holding  water  in  sus 
pension  or  absorption;  moist,  humid.  (The  ordinary 
current  sense.)  1706. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  35.  The  Chim 
ney  .  .  .  may  not  draw,  the  "Work  too  being  all  cold 
and  damp. 

Deal,  sb*  O.E.D.  3.  A  quantity,  an  amount;  qualified  as 
good,  great,  vast,  or  the  like;  ...  A  great  deal:  a 
large  part,  portion,  allowance,  or  amount  (of  any 
thing),  very  much  .  .  .  1711.  [a  great  deal.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  ( 1744)  ,12.  A  great  deal 
of  Wood  is  put  in,  which  soon  makes  it  too  hot. 

Decant,  v.1  O.E.D.  c.  transf.  To  pour  or  empty  out  (as 
from  or  into  a  decanter) .  1742. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  24.  Taking 
up  the  bottle  we  decanted  all  its  water  into  an  empty 
bottle. 

Decanter,  sb.  O.E.D.  2.  A  vessel  used  for  decanting  or 
receiving  decanted  liquors:  spec,  a  bottle  of  clear  flint 
or  cut  glass,  with  a  stopper,  in  which  wine  is  brought 
to  the  table,  and  from  which  the  glasses  are  filled. 
1712. 

1752.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  100.  I  .  .  . 
presented  to  it  rubbed  glass  (the  stopper  of  a  de 
canter)  . 

Declare  for.  O.E.D.  8.  [a]  intr.  (for  reft.)  To  declare 
for  (in  favour  of),  ...  to  make  known  or  avow 
one's  sympathy,  opinion,  or  resolution  to  act,  for  .  .  . 
1706. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  20. 
K  James  II  declared  for  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

Denomination.      O.E.D.    5.     A   collection   of  individuals 
classed  together  under  the  same  name  .  .  .   1716. 
1729.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  109.    This  is  to 
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give  Notice,  that  the  Busy-Body  strictly  forbids  all 
Persons,  ...  of  what  Age,  .  .  .  Degree,  or  De 
nomination  soever,  ...  to  enquire  who  is  the  Author 
of  this  Paper. 

Departed,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  4.  b.  .  .  .  often  used  abso 
lutely,  the  departed  (sing,  and  pi.) :  cf.  deceased. 
1722. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  i. 
Do  the  Duty  of  a  Friend  in  performing  the  last 
Offices  to  the  Departed. 

Depend.  O.E.D.  5.  b.  ellipt.  with  following  clause:  To  be 
sure  or  confident;  =  cto  depend  upon  it'  ...  colloq. 
1700. 

1747.  Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  13.  No  Man 
can  with  Certainty  depend  that  another  will  stand  by 
him. 

Detached,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  Disconnected,  disengaged, 
separated;  separate,  unattached,  standing  apart,  iso 
lated.  1706. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  38.  The  de- 
tach'd  particles  of  water  .  .  .  carry  off  the  fire. 

Disorder,  sb.  O.E.D.  5.  A  disturbance  of  the  bodily  (or 
mental)  functions;  an  ailment,  disease.  (Usually  a 
weaker  term  than  Disease,  and  not  implying  struc 
tural  change.)  1704. 

1744.  Frank.  F ire-Places  (1744),  29.  That  it 
is  ...  perfectly  wholesome  ...  is  known  .  .  . 
from  the  Good  done  by  taking  Steel  Filings  in  several 
Disorders. 

Divergency,  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  [a.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  divergent;  the  amount  or  degree  of  divergence. 
1709. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  51.  Hence 
the  appearing  divergency  in  a  stream  of  electrified 
effluvia. 

Diverging,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  i.  Proceeding  in  different  di 
rections  from  a  common  point,  so  as  to  become  more 
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and   more    widely   separate;    turning    off   from   the 
straight  course.     1706. 

1752.      Frank.    Elect.    Ex  p.    (1753),    104.      The 
stream  or  brush  of  fire  ...  is  long,  large,  and  much 
diverging,  when  the  glass  globe  is  used. 
Easy,  a.    O.E.D.  I.  8  ...  In  comfortable  circumstances, 
well  off.    Also  of  'circumstances,'  fortune.     1701. 

1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [i733]>  2- 
Your  .  .  .  Assistance  ...  has    made    my    Circum 
stances  much  more  easy  in  the  "World. 
Easy,  adv.    O.E.D.  B.  3.    Not  tightly,  with  freedom  of 
movement.     1710. 

1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [I733L  IO- 
If  you  ride  a  Man,  sit  easy  and  light. 
Elbow-chair.     O.E.D.     A  chair  with  elbows:  .  .  .  1704. 
1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  70.     He  .  .  . 
employed  himself  in  ...  sticking  them  in  rows  and 
figures  on  the  arm  of  his  elbow-chair. 

Electrize,  v.  O.E.D.  trans.  To  charge  with  electricity; 
to  subject  to  the  action  of  electricity;  —  electrify. 
1746. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (I751)*  5-  The  bottle 
is  no  longer  electrised. 

Ensign-staff.    O.E.D.  9.  Comb.,  as  ensign-staff  .  .  .  1707. 
1726.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),    II,    76.      We 
showed  our  jack  upon  the  ensign-staff,  and  shortened 
sail. 

Expanded,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  2.  Increased  in  area  or  bulk; 
enlarged.  1734. 

1749-51.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),   54-     The 
expanded  triangles  being  again  compressed. 
Fatiguing,  ppl.  a.     O.E.D.     That  causes  fatigue;  weari 
some.     1708. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  17.  European 
papers  .  .  .  speak  of  rubbing  the  tube,  as  a  fatiguing 
exercise. 
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Fire-place.  O.E.D.  A  place  for  a  fire,  esp.  the  partially 
enclosed  space  at  the  base  of  the  chimney  appropriated 
to  the  fire;  a  hearth.  1702. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  36.  Put  first  a 
few  Shovels  of  hot  Coals  in  the  Fire-Place. 

Friction,  sb.  O.E.D.  2.  The  rubbing  of  one  body  against 
another.  1704. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  13.  The  elec 
trical  fire  was  not  created  by  friction. 

Friendly  Society.  O.E.D.  Friendly,  a.  8.  Originally,  the 
name  of  a  particular  fire-insurance  company.  In 
later  use,  one  of  numerous  associations,  the  members 
of  which  pay  fixed  contributions  to  insure  pecuniary 
help  in  sickness  or  old  age,  and  provision  for  their 
families  in  the  event  of  death.  1703. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  37.  The 
Country  is  ripe  for  many  such  Friendly  Societies, 
whereby  every  Man  might  help  another,  without 
Disservice  to  himself. 

Guardian  spirit.     O.E.D.     Guardian.  6.  b.  attrib.  passing 

into  adj.  with  sense  'protecting,  tutelary*  .  .  .   1711. 

1729.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),   II,    130.      The 

Guardian  Spirit  [of  the  treasure]  had  Power  to  sink 

it  deeper  into  the  Earth. 

Gunter's  scale.  O.E.D.  Gunter  I.  b.  A  flat  rule,  two  feet 
long,  marked  on  one  side  with  scales  of  equal  parts, 
of  chords,  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  scales  of  the  logarithms  of  those  parts;  much 
used  for  the  mechanical  solution  of  problems  in  sur 
veying  and  navigation.  1706. 

1749-5 1.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  ( 175 1 ) ,  66.  We  once 
took  two  pieces  of  thick  looking-glass,  as  broad  as  a 
Gunter's  scale,  and  6  inches  long. 

Hoop-petticoat.  O.E.D.  i.  A  petticoat  or  skirt  stiffened 
and  expanded  by  hoops  of  whalebone,  cane,  hoop- 
steel,  or  the  like.  .  .  .  1711. 

1722.     Frank.  Writings   (1905),  II,  20.     A  par- 
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ticular  Fashion  now  reigning  .  .  .  namely,  that  of 
Hoop-Petticoats. 

Hustle-cap.  O.E.D.  A  form  of  pitch-and-toss,  in  which 
the  coins  were  'hustled*  or  shaken  together  in  a  cap 
before  being  tossed.  1709. 

1732.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  188.  Mr. 
Hussle-cap  .  .  .  leaves  his  Business  for  the  rattling 
of  Half-pence. 

Inoculate,  v.  O.E.D.  3.  b.  To  impregnate  (a  person  or 
animal)  with  the  virus  or  germs  of  a  disease;  spec,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  a  milder  form  of  the  disease 
and  rendering  the  subject  immune  from  its  ordinary 
attacks.  First  used  in  connexion  with  small-pox 
.  .  .  1722. 

1731.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  180.  There 
have  been  about  fifty  persons  inoculated,  who  all  re 
covered  except  a  child  of  the  doctor's  upon  whom  the 
small-pox  appeared  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  opera 
tion. 

Invalid,  sb.  O.E.D.  B.  2.  A  soldier  or  sailor  disabled  by 
illness  or  injury  for  active  service;  formerly  often  em 
ployed  on  garrison  duty,  or  as  a  reserve  force.  1707. 
1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  55.  In  war 
time,  the  town  has  a  garrison  of  10,000  men;  but  at 
present  'tis  only  manned  by  about  100  Invalids. 

Jump,  v.  O.E.D.  I.  i.  b.  To  move  suddenly  with  a  leap, 
bound,  or  the  like  movement;  to  'spring,'  'dart,' 
'shoot.'  1724. 

1744.  Frank.  "Eire-places  (1744),  8.  Was  a  man 
...  to  ...  jump  from  his  warm  Bed  ...  he  gets 
no  Harm. 

Leaf  brass.  O.E.D.  Leaf,  sb.  Ill,  17.  Special  comb.  .  .  . 
leaf -brass,  brass  foil.  1709. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  64.  Take 
leaf  gold,  leaf  silver,  or  leaf  gilt  copper,  commonly 
called  leaf  brass  or  Dutch  gold:  Cut  off  ...  the 
breadth  of  a  straw. 
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Lining,  vbl.  sb?  O.E.D.  2.  In  extended  use:  Any  ma 
terial  occurring  or  placed  next  beneath  the  outside 
one  .  .  .  1713. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1750,75.  The  ad 
ditional  repellency  .  .  .  drives  an  equal  quantity  out 
of  the  inner  surface  into  that  non-electric  lining. 

Loan-office.  O.E.D.  i.  An  office  for  lending  money  to 
private  borrowers.  1720. 

1729.  Frank.  'Writings  (1905),  II,  148.  If  I  were 
to  mortgage  to  a  Loan-Office,  or  Bank,  a  Parcel  of 
Land  .  .  .  'Tis  plain,  .  .  .  that  those  Bills  will  now 
be  worth  150  1.  in  Silver. 

Moidore.  O.E.D.  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  current  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  .  .  . 
In  later  use,  the  word  survived  as  a  name  for  the 
sum  of  27  s.f  which  was  approximately  the  value  of 
the  coin.  1702. 

1745.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1746  [1745],  3. 
A  Table  for  the  more  ready  casting  up  of  Coins,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ps.  Eight  Spanish  Pistoles  .  .  .  Moi- 
dores. 

Moulding,  vbl.  sb.2  O.E.D.  2.  concr.  A  moulded  object. 
1727-41. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  14.  These  are 
all  of  cast  Iron,  with  Mouldings  or  Ledges  where  the 
Plates  came  together. 

Nestle,  v.1  O.E.D.  I.  Mr.  i.  Of  birds:  To  make  or  have 
a  nest,  esp.  in  a  place  ...  c.  Of  other  living  things. 
1705. 

1744.     Frank.  Fire-Places   (1744),   33.     If  ... 
Mice  may  .  .  .  nestle  in  the  Hollow,  a  little  Grate  of 
Wire  will  keep  them  out. 

Non-electric,  sb.  O.E.D.  B.  sb.  A  non-electric  substance. 
I739- 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  The  non 
electric  contain'd  in  the  bottle  differs  when  electrified 
from  a  non-electric  electrified  out  of  the  bottle. 
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North-wester,  sb.  O.E.D.  i:  A  wind  or  gale  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  1737. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  97.  I  question 
whether  the  strongest  dry  N[orth]  Wester  would  dis 
sipate  it. 

Operation.  O.E.D.  8.  Math.  The  action  of  subjecting  a 
number  or  quantity  to  any  process  whereby  its  value 
or  form  is  affected.  (The  general  term  including 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  involu 
tion,  evolution,  differentiation,  integration,  etc.). 
1713. 

1745.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1746  [1745],  3. 
If  your  Sum  cannot  be  found  at  one  View,  it  must  be 
taken  at  two  or  more  Operations. 

Ornament,  v.  O.E.D.  To  furnish  with  ornament,  to 
make  ornamental;  to  adorn,  deck,  embellish,  beautify. 
1720. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  15.  (V)  The 
Front  Plate  is  ...  ornamented  with  Foliages,  &c. 

Orrery.  O.E.D.  [Named  after  Chas.  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Orrery,  for  whom  a  copy  of  the  machine  invented  by 
George  Graham  c.  1700  was  made  by  J.  Rowley,  an 
instrument-maker.]  A  piece  of  mechanism  devised 
to  represent  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun 
by  means  of  clockwork.  1713. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  31.  These 
wheels  may  be  applied  ...  to  the  .  .  .  moving  of 
light-made  Orreries. 

Party,  sb.  O.E.D.  II.  9.  A  gathering  or  assemblage  for 
social  pleasure  or  amusement;  a  social  gathering  or 
entertainment,  esp.  of  invited  guests  at  a  private  house 
.  .  .  1716. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  34.  sTis 
proposed  to  put  an  end  to  them  ...  in  a  party  of 
pleasure. 

Party-man.  O.E.D.  2.  A  man  belonging  to,  or  devoted 
to,  a  party  .  .  .  1701. 
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1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  no.  Likewise, 
that  the  Author  is  no  Party-man,  but  a  general 
Meddler. 

Pay-office.  O.E.D.  Pay-in  combination,  i.  In  sbs. 
denoting  persons  or  things  connected  with  the  pay 
ment  of  money,  esp.  as  wages,  c.  At,  from,  or  on 
which  payment  is  made,  esp.  of  wages  to  employees; 
as  ...  pay-office,  .  .  .  1707. 

1748.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  365.  I  know 
not  what  the  Deductions  will  be  at  the  Pay  Office,  but 
desire  you  will  give  my  Ace1  Credit  for  the  net 
Proceeds. 

Perspiratory,  a.  O.E.D.  i.  Subservient  to,  leading  to,  or 
producing  perspiration.  1725. 

1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  284.  I  am  ex 
tremely  pleased  with  your  doctrine  of  the  absorbent 
-vessels  intermixed  with  the  perspiratory  ducts,  both 
on  the  external  and  internal  superfices  of  the  body. 

Produce,  sb.  O.E.D.  2.  The  amount  produced,  yielded, 
or  derived;  the  proceeds;  the  return,  yield.  Now 
chiefly  in  the  assay  of  ore.  1707. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  135.  The 
Staple  Commodity  of  the  Country  is  the  immediate 
Produce  of  the  Land. 

Rakish,  a.1  O.E.D.  i.  Of  persons:  Having  the  character, 
appearance,  or  manners,  of  a  rake.  1706. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  42.  Tis 
strange  to  see  Men  of  a  regular  Conversation  become 
rakish  and  profane  when  intoxicated  with  Drink. 

Repeatedly,  adv.  O.E.D.  More  than  once,  again  and 
again,  frequently.  1718. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  5.  Touch  the 
wire  of  the  phial  repeatedly. 

Repel,  v.  O.E.D.  5.  b.  To  force  away  by  the  operation 
of  natural  laws  of  matter  ...  1710.  [see  Repelling 

PPL  «.] 

1747.     Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.    (1751),  4.     A  small 
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cork-ball  suspended  by  a  dry  silk-thread  .  .  .  will 
first  be  attracted,  and  then  repelled. 

Repelling,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  That  repels,  in  various  senses 
of  the  vb.  1710. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  74.  This 
increases  the  repelling  power. 

Repulsion.  O.E.D.  3.  Physics.  The  action  of  one  body  in 
repelling  another;  tendency  of  bodies  to  increase 
their  mutual  distance.  (Opposed  to  Attraction.) 
1725. 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  37.  The 
attraction  of  cohesion  .  .  .  [is]  greatly  weakened,  by 
the  opposite  power  of  repulsion  introduced  with  the 
electrical  fire. 

Roundabout.  O.E.D.  B.  adj.  i.  Not  following  a  straight 
course;  not  straightforward;  circuitous,  indirect  .  .  . 
b.  Of  a  way  or  journey.  1701. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  23.  The  Sparks 
have  such  a  crooked  up  and  down  round-about  Way 
to  go. 

Round-top.  O.E.D.  i.  Naut.  A  platform  (formerly  cir 
cular)  about  a  mast-head.  1706. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  68.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  carried  up  to  the  round-top,  and 
made  fast  there,  in  view  of  all  the  ship's  company. 

Rubbing,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  i.  That  rubs;  that  exerts  fric 
tion.  1739. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  83.  Place 
a  thick  plate  of  glass  under  the  rubbing  cushion. 

Run,  v.  O.E.D.  19  b.  To  unite,  combine  (into  one),  esp. 
in  a  moist  or  melted  state.  1715. 

1751.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1753),  92.  Sometimes 
the  surface  on  the  body  of  the  needle  is  also  run,  and 
appears  blister'd  when  examin'd  by  a  magnifying 
glass. 

Running,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  IV.  18.  (Placed  after  the  sb.). 
Following  each  other;  successive,  in  succession.  1719. 
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1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  16.  We  elec 
trise  a  person  twenty  or  more  times  running. 

Second-sightedness.  O.E.D.  Second  sight.  4.  .  .  .  f  Sec- 
ond-sightedness,  the  quality  of  possessing  second 
sight,  .  .  .  1708. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  120.  By  Vir 
tue  of  this  great  Gift  of  Nature,  Second-Sightedness, 
I  do  continually  see  Numbers  of  Men  .  .  .  and  what 
they  are  doing. 

Sentry-box.    O.E.D.    A  small  wooden  structure  in  which 

a  sentry  may  stand  at  his  post  in  bad  weather.     1716. 

1749-51.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  63.    On  the 

top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple,  place  a  kind  of 

sentry-box. 

Settle,  v.  O.E.D.  4.  e.  To  furnish  (a  place)  with  in 
habitants  or  settlers.  1702. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  2.  The  country 
is  more  clear'd  and  settled. 

Shipbuilding,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  The  business  or  art  of 
building  ships;  naval  architecture.  1717. 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  136.  The  in 
crease  of  our  Currency,  .  .  .  has  encouraged  .  .  . 
Ship-Building. 

Shock,  v.2  O.E.D.  5.  b.  To  give  (a  person)  an  electric 
shock.  1746. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  4.  In  order 
for  a  person  to  be  shocked,  a  communication  with  the 
floor  is  necessary. 

Skit,  sb.2  O.E.D.  2.  A  quizzing  or  satirical  reflection 
upon,  or  hit  at,  a  person  or  thing;  a  remark  of  this 
nature.  1727. 

1737.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1738  [1737],  2. 
I  suspected  something,  and  .  .  .  open'd  it  [the 
almanac],  to  see  if  he  had  not  been  flinging  some  of 
his  old  Skits  at  me. 

South-westerly,  a.  O.E.D.  A.  adj.  a.  Of  the  wind:  Blow 
ing  from  the  south-west.  1708. 
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1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  13. 
Southwesterly  winds. 
tSpintle.     O.E.D.     Obs.  variant  of  Spindle  sb.      1749. 

1751.  Frank.    Elect.   Exp.    (1753),    90.      Large 
comozants  .  .  .  settled  on  the  spintles  at  the  top 
masts  heads. 

[Franklin  and  the  O.E.D.  are  indebted  to  the  same 
source  for  this  word.  The  former  is  making  a  refer 
ence  to  the  experiments  from  which  the  O.E.D.  ob 
tained  the  quotation  noted  in  illustration  of  this  use 
of  s  pintle."] 

Stifle,  v.1  O.E.D.  6.  To  smother  or  extinguish  (a  flame) . 
1726. 

1744.  Frank.  fire-Places  (1744),  22.  A  blazing 
Fire  may  be  presently  stifled. 

Stove-room.  O.E.D.  Stove,  sb.1  6,  attrib.  and  Comb. 
.  .  .  stove-room  f  (#)  —  sense  2.  [i.e.  Stove,  O.E.D. 
t  2.  A  sitting  room  or  bed  room  heated  with  a  fur 
nace.  Chiefly  with  reference  to  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  Scandinavia,  or  Russia.]  1706. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  24.  Very  few 
.  .  .  died  .  .  .  which  was  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Warmth  ...  of  Air  in  their  Stove-Rooms. 

Stream,  sb.  O.E.D.  4.  c.  A  current  or  flow  of  air,  gas, 
electricity.  1722. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  5.  There  is  .  .  . 
a  continual  rising  Stream  of  hot  Air. 

Tea-cup.  O.E.D.  A  cup  from  which  tea  is  drunk: 
usually  of  small  or  moderate  size,  with  a  handle. 
1700. 

1752.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1753),   100.     I  ... 
presented  to  it  ...  a  china  tea  cup. 

Tea-kettle.  O.E.D.  A  kettle  in  which  water  is  heated 
for  making  tea.  1705. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  27.  You  .  .  . 
may  boil  the  Tea-Kettle. 
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Tea-table.  O.E.D.  i.  A  table  at  which  tea  is  taken,  or  on 
which  tea-things  are  placed  for  a  meal.  a.  As  a  spe 
cial  piece  of  furniture,  usually  small  and  of  a  light 
and  elegant  make.  1703. 

1727.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  87.  I  had 
almost  determined  on  a  tea-table;  but  ...  I  con 
cluded  to  send  you  a  spinning-wheel. 

Tomtit.  O.E.D.  A  common  name  of  the  Blue  Titmouse 
(Parus  caeruleus) ;  also  locally,  of  the  Coal  Titmouse. 
(P.  ater),  and  the  American  P.  atricapillus;  incor 
rectly  of  other  small  birds,  as  the  Wren,  and  the  Tree- 
creeper.  1709.  [The  attributive  use  of  Tomtit,  is 
not  illustrated  in  the  O.E.D.] 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  n. 
Lawyers  .  .  .  and  Tomtits  Eggs,  there  are  more  of 
them  hatch' d  than  come  to  perfection. 

Underdo,  v.  O.E.D.  2.  trans.  To  do,  or  deal  with,  in 
sufficiently  or  imperfectly.  1716. 

1749.  Frank.  A  Proposal  Re  Education  (1749), 
14.  Reading  should  also  be  taught  .  .  .  not  with  an 
even  Tone,  which  under-does,  nor  a  theatrical,  which 
over-does  Nature. 

Unelectrified,  ppl.  a.    O.E.D.     1747. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  25.  That 
bottle  .  .  .  gave  the  shock,  though  filled  up  ... 
with  fresh  unelectrified  water. 

Unsettled,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  i.  b.  Of  weather,  etc.:  Change 
able,  variable.  1707. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  18. 
Unsettled  weather. 

Vinegar  cruet.  O.E.D.  Vinegar,  sb.  5.  at  Mb.  and  Comb. 
a.  Attrib.,  as  ...  vinegar-cruet.  1713.  [See 
O.E.D.  quotation,  1706.  Stevens  Span.  "Diet,  i,  Vina- 
grera,  a  Vinegar- bottle,  or  Cruit.] 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  5.  (This  is  best 
done  by  a  vinegar  cruet.) 
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Later  Evidence  than  in  the  O.E.D. 

The  Franklin  evidence  for  this  list  of  words  is  later 
than  that  recorded  in  the  O.E.D.  except  where  the 
O.E.D.  evidence  is  from  Franklin.  The  date  noted 
after  the  O.E.D.  definition  is  always  that  of  the  last 
date  given  in  the  Dictionary.  In  one  or  two  in 
stances  more  than  one  date  is  given,  but  with  an  ex 
planatory  note. 

Abounding,  vbl.  sb.     O.E.D.     Overflowing  or  plentiful 
supply.     1690  only. 

1748-49.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),   20.     The 
abounding  of  fire  in  one  of  the  hooks  .  .  .   [is]  ex 
actly  equal  to  the  wanting  of  the  other. 
Acold,  a.  arch.    O.E.D.    Cooled,  chilled,  cold.    1314-1608; 
1821-1870. 

E.D.D.  Acold,  adj.  Won  Brks.  Camb.  i.  W.  Som. 
Cold. 

Se  Wor.1  Be  yer'  onds  acaowd?  .  .  .  Brks.1  I  be 
aveelin  acawld.  .  .  . 

[A  (pref.10)  t  cold.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  quasi-archaic  word  by  the  poets  of  the  i9th  Cent.: 
The  owl  for  all  his  feathers  was  a-cold,  Keats  St. 
Agnes'  Eve.  The  word  is  best  known  from  its  occur 
rence  in  Shaks.,  Tom's  a-cold,  K.  Lear,  III,  IV,  59. 
ME.  Thus  lay  this  power  in  great  distresse.  A  colde 
and  hongry  at  the  gate,  Gower  C.A.,  III,  35.  Per 
haps  the  refr.  of  O.E.  acdlod,  pp.  of  acolian,  to  cool.] 

[I  have  put  acold  under  this  heading  rather  than 
that  of  Supplementary  Evidence,  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  last  genuine  use  of  the  word  noted  so  far,  the 
later  citations  in  the  O.E.D.  being  apparently  literary 
usages,  probably  echoes  from  Shakespeare.] 
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1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  6.  All  they 
purpos'd  was  to  have  a  Place  to  make  a  Fire  in,  by 
which  they  might  warm  themselves  when  acold. 
A  doing.  O.E.D.  A,  prep.1  12.  Process;  with  a  verbal  sb. 
taken  passively:  in  process  of,  in  course  of,  under 
going.  Varying  with  in:  'forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building.'  arch,  or  dial.  1589. 
\a-readmg,  1727,  is  the  last  example  of  this  use  of 
the  prep,  noted  in  the  O.E.D.] 

(In  Modern  language  the  a  is  omitted  and  the 
verbal  sb.  treated  as  a  participle,  passive  in  sense;  as 
the  house  was  a  building,  the  house  was  building.  In 
still  more  modern  speech  a  formal  participle  passive 
appears:  The  house  was  being  built.) 

1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [i/33]j  12. 
Happy's  the  wooing,  that's  not  long  a  doing. 
Agitated,  ppl.  a.     O.E.D.  f   *•     Moved,  set  in  motion. 
Obs.,  1620-1659  only. 

1748-51.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  48.    Metals 
are  often  melted  by  lightning,  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  alto 
gether  from  agitated  fire  in  the  metals. 
A  horseback.     O.E.D.     A  prep*  i.     Superposition:  on; 
as  ...  ahorseback  .  .  .  1523. 

1737.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1738  [1737],  13. 
St.  George  .  .  .  is  always  a  horse-back. 
Anights,  adv.  arch.  O.E.D.  [.  .  .  =  a-night,  though  the 
-s  has  often  been  taken  as  a  plural  sign,  and  has 
tended  to  give  a  more  habitual  sense.]  9-8-1673; 
1838. 

[The  1838  quotation  in  the  O.E.D.  probably  does 
not  represent  a  genuine  use  of  this  word,  so  1673  is 
taken  as  the  latest  evidence  for  anights."] 

E.D.D.  Anight  (s,  adv.  War.  Wor.  Som.  At  night, 
of  a  night). 

War.  Wor.     I  can't  sleep  anights.     (H.K.) 

[Bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night,  Shaks.,  As 
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You  Like  It,  II,  IV,  48;  Though  I  him  wrye  a-night 
and  make  him  warm,  Chaucer  C.T.D.,  1827.  A-,  on 
t  night.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  15.  It  is  us'd 
...  to  shut  up  and  secure  it  a  Nights. 

Anoint,  v.  O.E.D.  I.  i.  a.  To  anoint  the  body,  etc.  with, 
arch.  1 697. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  15. 
Anoint  a  villain  and  he'll  stab  you,  stab  him  &  he'll 
anoint  you. 

Appearing,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  f  3.  Evident  to  the  mind, 
manifest.  Obs.  1566  and  1736  only. 

1 749-5 *•  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  [1751],  51.  Elec 
trical  matter  differs  from  common  matter  in  this, 
that  the  parts  of  the  latter  mutually  attract,  those  of 
the  former  mutually  repel,  each  other.  Hence  the 
appearing  divergency  in  a  stream  of  electrified 
effluvia. 

Attracting,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  The  action  of  drawing;  at 
traction.  1611. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  74.  The 
power  of  attracting  and  condensing  ...  is  equal  to 
the  power  of  expansion. 

Beholding,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  f  i.  Under  obligation,  obliged, 
indebted,  Beholden;  in  late  use  often:  Dependent. 
Obs.  1719. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  16.  Women 
...  are  only  beholding  to  natural  Parts  for  all  their 
Knowledge. 

Carnally,  adv.  O.E.D.  3.  In  an  unspiritual  manner;  as 
a  'carnal*  or  unregenerate  person;  'according  to  the 
flesh.'  1714. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  18. 
He  that  lives  carnally,  won['t]  live  eternally. 

Chylify,  v.  O.E.D.  To  turn  into  chyle;  to  produce 
chyle.  1693. 
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1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  287.  Hence 
after  long  fasting  the  body  is  more  liable  to  receive 
infection  from  bad  air,  and  food,  before  it  is  suffi 
ciently  chylified,  is  drawn  crude  into  the  blood  by  the 
absorbents  that  open  into  the  bowels. 

Clap  aboard.  O.E.D.  Clap,  f.1  IV,  10  f  e.  Naut.  To  clap 
(a  vessel)  aboard,  on  board;  to  lay  her  on  board,  fall 
aboard  of  her,  board  her  .  .  .  Obs.  1726. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  77.  By  the 
course  she  steered,  she  did  not  seem  designed  for  any 
port,  but  looked  as  if  she  intended  to  clap  us  aboard 
immediately.  I  could  perceive  concern  in  every  face 
on  board;  but  she  presently  eased  us  of  our  appre 
hensions  by  bearing  away  astern  of  us. 

Clodpate,  sb.  O.E.D.  i.  A  thickhead  or  blockhead. 
1690. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  10. 
An  old  error  is  an  error,  Tho*  Clodpate  wont  allow 
either. 

Close,  adv.  O.E.D.  B.  4.  Tightly,  fast,  so  as  to  leave 
no  interstices,  outlets,  or  openings.  1715. 

1744.  Frank.  fire-Places  (1744),  19.  The  Door 
may  be  made  of  Slate  or  Tin,  and  commonly  kept 
close  shut. 

Closing,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  3.  An  enclosed  place,  an  en 
closure.  Obs.  1665. 

1744.  Frank,  fire -Places  (1744),  16.  From  the 
Top  of  this  false  Back,  a  Closing  is  to  be  made  over 
to  the  Breast  of  the  Chimney. 

Comply  with.     O.E.D.     Comply  t  4.  intr.     To  comply 
with:  to  accommodate,  suit,  adapt,  or  conform  one 
self  to  (circumstances,  occasion,  etc.).     Obs.     1692. 
1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  8. 
I  have  room  to  comply  with  the  new  Fashion. 

Cork,  sb?    O.E.D.  II.  8.  fig.    Applied  to  a  person.     1631. 
1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  6$.    The  wind 
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continuing  to  blow  hard  westerly,  our  mess  resolved 
to  go  on  shore,  though  all  our  loose  corks  were  gone 
already. 

Departer.  O.E.D.  4.  One  who  departs  or  goes  away. 
1747.  [Frank.  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  13.]  * 

1747.  Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  13.  The  Hurry 
and  Disorder  of  Departers,  carrying  away  their 
Effects. 

Disrespect,  sb.  O.E.D.  f  b.  With  a  and  pi  An  in 
stance  of  this  [i.e.  want  of  respect,  courteous  regard, 
or  reverence]  .  .  .  1714.  Frank,  uses  the  singular 
number. 

1728.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  90.  i.  Have 
you  any  particular  disrespect  to  any  present  members? 

Doctor,  sb.  O.E.D.  4  f  c.  Doctor  of  the  Chair:  a  pro 
fessor  in  a  university  .  .  .  Ohs.  1659.  [Franklin's 
Doctor  in  the  Chair  is  undoubtedly  the  same  phrase 
as  the  above.] 

1723.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  51.  Yet  is 
there  one  Person,  .  .  .  whom  we  honour  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  Chair,  or  a  perpetual  Dictator. 

Exciting,  vbl.  sb.  O.E.D.  The  action  of  the  verb  excite. 
1652. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  14.  If  the  per 
sons  on  wax  touch  one  another  during  the  exciting  of 
the  tube,  neither  of  them  will  appear  to  be  electrised. 

Exemplar,  a.  Obs.  O.E.D.  4.  b.  Having  the  force  of  an 
example.  1642  072/3;. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  5.  Histories  of 
Lives  are  seldom  entertaining,  unless  they  contain 
something  either  admirable  or  exemplar. 

Fly  out.  O.E.D.  Fly,  v?  8.  e.  To  fly  out:  (a)  to  spring 
out,  come  out  suddenly;  to  rush  out  .  .  .  1726. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  2.  If  you  at 
tempt  to  throw  more  in,  it  ...  flies  out  in  loud 
cracks  thro*  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 
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Folio,  sb.  O.E.D.  A.  I.  i.  A  leaf  of  paper,  parchment, 
etc.  (either  loose  as  one  of  a  series,  or  in  a  bound  vol 
ume)  which  is  numbered  only  on  the  front  .  .  . 
1548. 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743], 
[23].  See  the  Printed  Body  of  Laws,  Folio  256,266. 

Giving,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  That  gives,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 
1728. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  26.  Con 
venient  communications  of  wire  and  chain,  from  the 
giving  side  of  one  pane,  to  the  receiving  side  of  the 
other. 

Golden  number.  O.E.D.  Golden  6.  [tr.  med.  L.  aurem 
numerus;  so  called  from  its  importance  in  calculating 
the  date  of  Easter];  the  number  of  any  year  in  the 
Metonic  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  1686. 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  5. 
Golden  Number.  16. 

Kindly,  adv.  O.E.D.  II,  4.  Phrases,  a.  To  take  kindly,  to 
accept  pleasantly,  or  as  a  kindness  .  .  .  1709. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  3. 
The  Buyers  .  .  .  will  not  take  it  very  kindly,  that 
he  has  done  what  in  him  lay  ...  to  make  April  Fools 
of  them  all. 

Make  doubt  of.     O.E.D.     Make,  f.1  19.  a.     To  entertain 

(doubt,   scruple,   question,  etc.)    in   the   mind  .  .  . 

1565.     [Cf.  O.E.D.     Doubt,  sb.1  4.     Phrases:  a.  To 

make  doubt:  .  .  .  1586-1875.] 

1747.     Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  5.     That  our 

Enemies   may  have   Spies   abroad,  .  .  .  will   not   be 

made  much  doubt  of. 
Much,  a.     O.E.D.   2.  f  b.     Qualifying  people,  etc.:   A 

great  number  of.    161 1. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  7- 
Where  good  laws  are,  much  people  flock  thither. 

Now  about.     O.E.D.    Now  I.  adv.  5.  t  c-    Now  about, 
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about  this  time.     Obs.  rare.     1713  and  1721  only. 
[S.  Sewall  Diary  for  both  quotations.] 

E.D.D.  Now,  adv.  ...  2.  (4)  now  about  s,  about 
this  time;  .  .  .  N.  Yks. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  17. 
Stormy  weather  now  about. 

Out-flatter,  v.  O.E.D.  To  outdo  in  flattery;  to  over- 
flatter.  1597  and  i6j6  only. 

1741.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1742  [1741],  18. 
Here  comes  Glib-tongue:  who  can  out- flatter  a  Dedi 
cation. 
Pleasancy,  Obs.    O.E.D.  b.    Gaiety,  pleasantry.     1702. 

1723.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  50.    Pieces  of 
Pleasancy  and  Mirth  have  a  secret  Charm  in  them. 
Pricked,  ppl.  a.    O.E.D.  3.    Formed  of,  traced  or  written 
in  pricks  or  dots;  dotted;  written  .  .  .  1748. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  69.  "When 
it  is  made  narrower,  as  the  figure  between  the  pricked 
lines,  we  call  it  the  Golden  Fish. 

Pronunciation.  O.E.D.  f  *••  Oratorical  utterance;  elocu 
tion;  delivery;  spec,  elegant  or  eloquent  delivery. 
Obs.  1748. 

1749.  Frank.  A  Proposal  Re  Education  (1749), 
19.  To  form  their  Pronunciation,  they  may  be  put 
on  making  Declamations,  repeating  Speeches,  deliver 
ing  Orations,  &c. 

[In  a  note  on  the  same  page  Franklin  defines  Pro 
nunciation  as  follows:  f  By  Pronunciation  is  here 
meant,  the  proper  Modulation  of  the  Voice,  to  suit  the 
Subject  with  due  Emphasis,  Action,  &c.  .  .  .] 
Receipt,  sb.  O.E.D.  II.  3.  That  which  is  received;  the 
amount,  sum,  or  quantity  received,  a.  of  money  .  .  . 
t  b.  of  other  things.  Obs.  rare.  1623. 

1749-51.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),  68.     The 
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discharge  can  be  exactly  equal  to  the  receipt,  the  lat 
ter  being  lessened,  and  the  former  encreased. 

Running,  ppl.  a.    O.E.D.    V,  19.    Current,  prevalent,  gen 
eral,  t  b.  Of  cash:  Available  for  use.     Obs.     1727. 
1729.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  139.    It  has  not 
a  sufficient  Stock  of  running  Cash  to  manage  its 
Trade  currently. 

Servant.  O.E.D.  sb.  4.  f  b.  A  professed  lover;  one  who 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  lady  .  .  .  1700. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  40.  No  wo 
man  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Society  .  .  .  who  has 
made  a  Practice  of  entertaining  and  discarding 
Humble  Servants,  without  sufficient  Reason. 

Slabby,  a.1  O.E.D.  i.  Wet,  miry,  muddy,  slushy,  sloppy. 
Now  dial.  .  .  .  b.  Of  weather.  1713. 

1740.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1741  [1740],  7. 
Slabby  weather,  and  wind. 

Smithy  water.  O.E.D.  Smithy,  sb.  4.  Special  combs.: 
.  .  .  t  smithy-water,  the  water  in  which  a  smith 
cools  his  heated  irons.  1530  only. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  29.  Even  the 
Smithy  Water  in  which  hot  Irons  are  quench'd,  is 
found  advantageous  to  the  human  Constitution. 

Springing,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  i.  d.  Characterized  by  growth. 
1634  only. 

1738.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739  [1738],  9. 
Springing  weather  with  showers  and  wind. 

Stitched,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  b.  Of  a  book  or  pamphlet: 
Fastened  with  stitches;  in  early  use  =  Sewed,  ppl.  a.; 
in  present  use,  fastened  together  by  a  thread  or  wire 
which  passes  through  all  the  sections  at  once.  1716. 

1746.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  301.  The  Life 
of  Du  Renty,  charged  at  6  s.  per  dozen,  has  Price, 
stitched,  fourpence,  under  the  title-page. 

Subtract  from.  O.E.D.  Subtract,  v.  f  2.  To  remove 
from  a  place  or  position.  Obs. 
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1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  15.  You  may 
also  accumulate  or  subtract  it  upon  or  from  any  body. 
Temper,  sb.  O.E.D.  t  6.  The  condition  of  the  atmos 
phere  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
humidity;  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  weather  at 
a  place  .  .  .  1705. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  24.  The  equal 
Temper,  too,  and  Warmth,  of  the  Air  of  the  Room,  is 
thought  to  be  particularly  Advantageous. 
t  Unconstancy.  O.E.D.  2.  =  Inconstancy  2.  [i.e.  Of 
things  or  events;  Mutability;  variability;  irregularity; 
absence  of  uniformity.]  1650. 

1743.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  3- 
No  Man  can  be  infallible  therein,  by  Reason  of  ... 
the  Unconstancy  of  the  Summer  Showers. 
Whereof,  adv.    O.E.D.  3.    For,  by  reason  of,  because  of, 
or  on  account  of  which;  wherefore  .  .  .   1618. 

1732.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  19. 
The  great  Plague  of  London,  whereof  died  100000. 
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Combinations  and  Special  Applications  of 
Adjectives  and  Genitive  Phrases. 

The  following  combinations  and  special  applica 
tions  of  adjectives  and  genitive  phrases  are  not  noted 
in  the  O.E.D.  in  the  sections  provided  for  attributive 
use  of  words,  and  special  combinations.  The  refer 
ences  given  to  the  O.E.D.  indicate  the  sections  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  these  words,  if  evidence  of 
their  use  had  existed. 

After,  in  comb.    O.E.D.  6. 

1747.    Frank.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  3.    This  Kind 
of  After- Wisdom  is  indeed  .  .  .  common  with  us. 
Beetle-skull.    O.E.D.  3.  Comb. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  12.  The  other 
Step  being  in  the  same  Manner  ascended,  and  the  usual 
Ceremonies  at  an  End,  every  Beetle-Scull  seem'd  well 
satisfy 'd  with  his  own  Portion  of  Learning,  tho'  per 
haps  he  was  e'en  just  as  ignorant  as  ever. 
Blue  bent.  O.E.D.  Bent.,  sb.1  4. 

1749.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.    I  threw 
in  the  following  grass  seed,  .  .  .  half  a  bushel  of  Rye- 
Grass,  a  peck  of  Burden-grass  or  blue  bent,  and  two 
Pints  of  Red  Clover  .  .  . 
Calendar-writer.    O.E.D.    Calendar,  sb.  7. 

1741.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1742  [1741],  2. 
This  is  the  ninth  Year  of  my  Endeavours  to  serve  thee 
in  the  Capacity  of  a  Calendar- Writer. 
Carolina  cane.    O.E.D.    Carolina. 

1745.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  286.  It  is  a 
siphon  made  of  two  large  joints  of  Carolina  cane  .  .  . 
into  which  two  small  glass  tubes  .  .  .  are  to  be  in 
serted. 
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Chimney-cloth.      O.E.D.      Chimney,    sb.     n.       Special 
combs. 

1744.    Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  7.    A  Chimney- 
cloth  was  look'd  upon  as  essential  to  a  Chimney. 
Cold  fusion.     O.E.D.     Cold.   19.     Special  combinations. 
1748-51.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),  49.     If  a 
sword  can  be  melted  in  the  scabbard,  ...  it  must 
be  a  cold  fusion. 
Cork-ball.    O.E.D.  III.  n.  Comb.  a.  attributive. 

1747.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),  4.     A  small 
cork-ball  suspended  .  .  .  will  first  be  attracted. 
Court  of  Assize.    O.E.D.    Court,  sb.1  IV.  b. 

1743.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  22. 
Courts  of  Assize  in  Maryland. 
Cream  dish.    O.E.D.    Cream,  sb.2  7. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  78.  About  six 
o'clock  this  morning  we  had  a  sudden  hurry  of  wind 
.  .  .  accompanied  with  the  most  violent  shower  of 
rain  .  .  .  insomuch  that  the  sea  looked  like  a  cream 
dish. 
Dry-bellyach. 

1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  14. 
Leave:  the  Dry-bellyach  in  the  Punchbowl. 

Cf.  1786.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  IX,  532.  But 
I  have  been  told  of  a  Case  in  Europe,  .  .  .  where  a 
whole  Family  was  afflicted  with  what  we  call  the  Dry 
Bellyach,  or  Colica  Pictonum,  by  drinking  Rain- 
Water. 
Double  beer.  O.E.D.  Double  C. — in  combination. 

E.D.D.    Double,  adj.  sb.  ...   (i)  In  comb.  .  .  . 
( i )  Double-ale  or  -beer,  very  strong  beer. 

1738.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  199.    Shouldst 
thou    produce    double    Beer,  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  shouldst 
thou  not  be  prais'd. 
Electric  blast.    O.E.D.  2.  b. 
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1751.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.   (1753),  91.     The  end 
enter'd  by  the  electrick  blast  points  North. 

[Franklin  seems  to  have  preferred  electrical  to 
electric.  Where  the  combination  given  below  is  noted 
under  electric  in  the  O.E.D.  the  reference  is  given.] 
Electrical  fluid  =  O.E.D.  A  2  b.  Electric  fluid.  Frank 
lin's  term  for  a  (supposed)  subtle,  imponderable,  all- 
pervading  fluid,  the  cause  of  electrical  phenomena. 
1790. 

1 749-5 !•     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.   (1751),  69.     It  is 
said  in  section  8,  of  this  paper,  that  all  kinds  of  com 
mon  matter  are  supposed  not  to  attract  the  electrical 
fluid. 
Electrical  jack.    O.E.D.  2. 

1748-49.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  29.    This  is 
called  an  electrical  jack. 
Electrical  kiss.    O.E.D.  2. 

1747.     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751).   16.     We  en- 
crease  the  force  of  the  electrical  kiss. 
Electrical  matter. 

I749-5I-     Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),   yi.     The 
electrical  matter  consists  of  particles  extremely  subtle. 
Electrical  sphere. 

1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.   (1751),  13.     We  had 
.  .  .  demonstrated  its  afflux  to  the  electrical  sphere. 

Electrical  wheel. 

1748.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.    (1751),  28.     On  the 
principle  ...  is    made    an    electrical    wheel  ...  a 
small  upright  shaft  of  wood  passes  at  right  angles 
through  a  thin  round  board,  .  .  .  and  turns  on  a 
sharp  point  of  iron. 

English  jacket.    O.E.D.    Jacket,  sb.  i. 

1747.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  Imp.  for  1748  [1747],  4. 
A  man  makes  use  of  ...  three  English  Jackets. 
English  plum.    O.E.D.    Plum,  sb.  3.  a. 

1736.     Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1737  [1736],  4. 
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The  Stalk  ...  is  cover'd  with  a  fine  blue  Dust,  like 
that  on  many  of  the  English  Plums. 
False  back.    O.E.D.  17. 

1744.     Frank.   fire-Places    (1744),    16.     A   false 
Back  of  four  Inch  .  .  .  Brick-work  is  to  be  made  in 
the  Chimney. 
Fiery-coloured.    O.E.D.    Fiery,  7. 

1735.     Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1736  [1735]*  6. 
Mars,  .  .  .  is  a  ruddy  fiery-colour'd  Planet. 
Fishing  shallop.    O.E.D.    Fishing,  vbl.  sb?  6. 

1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  54.    We  took 
on  board  a  pilot  out  of  a  fishing  shallop. 
Founding-tool.     O.E.D.     Found,  v?  .  .  .  Hence  Found 
ing  vbl.  sb.    Also  attrib. 

1744.     Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,  278.     I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  and  pains  in  pro 
curing  me  the  founding-tools. 
Full-feeder.    O.E.D.    Full.  a.  A.  12.  d. 

1741.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1742  [1741],  23. 
Those  are  Diseases  that  are  not  caused  by  Repletion, 
and  seldom  attack  Full-feeders. 
Fuller's  pasteboard,  sb.1    O.E.D.  2. 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  59.  I  have 
a  large  prime  conductor  made  of  several  thin  sheets 
of  Fuller's  pasteboard. 

Half -digested,  -famished.    O.E.D.    Half — in  -comb.  I,  i. 
1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  73.    We  found 
in  the  belly  of  one  a  small  dolphin,  half-digested. 
Certainly  they  were  half-famished. 
Half -filled.    O.E.D.    Half,  in  comb.  I. 

1748-49.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  32.    A  thin 
glass  bubble,  .  .  .  half -filled  with  water. 
Hearth-piece.     O.E.D.     Hearth,1  sb.  4. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  14.  (i)  The 
Bottom  Plate,  or  Hearth-Piece,  is  round  before,  with 
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a  rising  Moulding,  that  serves  as  a  Finder  to  keep 
Coals  and  Ashes  from  coming  to  the  Floor,  &c. 

To  hold  Market.    O.E.D.    Market,  4.  c.    Phrases. 

Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  135.  He  that  trades 
with  Money  he  hath  borrowed  at  8  or  10  per  cent, 
cannot  hold  Market  with  him  that  borrows  his  money 
at  6  or  4. 

Horse-stealer.    O.E.D.    Horse,  sb.  27. 

1741.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1742  [1741],  2. 
The  perpetual  Teasing  of  both  Neighbours  and 
Strangers,  to  calculate  Nativities,  .  .  .  detect  Horse- 
Stealers,  ...  I  have  now  neither  Taste  nor  Leisure 
for. 

Just-caught.    O.E.D.    Just,  adv.  8. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  72.  I  observed 
that  cutting  off  pieces  of  a  just-caught,  living  dolphin 
for  baits,  those  pieces  did  not  lose  their  lustre. 

King's  Yard.    O.E.D.    King,  sb.  14. 

1726.  Frank.  Writings  ( 1 90 5 ) ,  II,  55.  The  King's 
yards  and  docks  employ  abundance  of  men,  who,  even 
in  peace  time,  are  constantly  building  .  .  .  men-of- 
war  for  the  King's  Service. 

Library  company.    O.E.D.    Library  3. 

1750.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  50.  You  first 
put  us  on  electrical  experiments,  by  sending  to  our 
library  company  a  tube,  with  directions  how  to  use 
it. 

Light-made.    O.E.D.    Light,  a.1  VIII.  23.  Comb.  a. 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  31.  These 
wheels  may  be  applied  ...  to  the  .  .  .  moving  of 
light-made  Orreries. 

Long-legged,    -necked.      O.E.D.      Long,    a.1    16.      Para- 
synthetic  derivatives  in  -Ed,2  unlimited  in  number. 
1726.     Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,   83.      Tis   a 
long-legged,  long-necked  bird. 
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Money-act.    O.E.D.    Money,  sb.  8.    Special  combinations. 
1729.     Frank.    Writings    (1905),   II,    148.      The 
Money- Acts  in  every  Part  [are]  punctually  enforced. 
Money-hunter.    O.E.D.    Money,  sb.  7.  b. 

1729.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  131.    They  are 
often  consulted  .  .  .  and  very  much  caress'd  by  the 
poor  deluded  Money-hunters. 
Nursing  room.    O.E.D.    Nursing,  vbl.  sb.  2.  attrib. 

[The  first  attributive  use  of  nursing  noted  is  dated 
1827,  nursing-chair.] 

1744.    Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  24.    In  Case  of 
Sickness,  they  make  most  excellent  Nursing-Rooms. 
Oyster-merchant.    O.E.D.    Oyster,  5.  d. 

1726.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),    II,    58.      The 
oyster-merchants  fetch  them  .  .  .  from  other  places. 
Pay-port.    O.E.D.    Pay — in  combination,  i.  c.    At,  from, 
or  on  which  payment  is  made,  esp.  of  wages  to  em 
ployees.  .  .  . 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  136.  Every 
Ship  .  .  .  saves  the  Province  her  first  Cost  .  .  . 
provided  Care  is  taken  to  make  This  her  Pay-Port, 
and  that  she  always  takes  Provisions  with  her  for  her 
whole  Voyage. 
Ring-end.  O.E.D.  Ring,  18.  Special  Combs. 

1747.     Frank.  Elect.   Ex  p.    (1751),    5.     Bending 
upwards,  its  ring-end  may  be  level  with  the  top  .  .  . 
of  the  wire. 
Sash-glass.    O.E.D.    Sash,  3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1748-49.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  25.    We  took 
a  pane  of  sash-glass. 
Salamander  cotton.    O.E.D.     Salamander,  sb.  6. 

1725.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  52.  I  have 
brought  from  thence  a  Purse  of  the  Stone  Asbestus,  a 
Piece  of  the  Stone,  and  a  Piece  of  Wood,  the  Pithy 
Part  of  Which  is  of  the  same  Nature,  and  call'd  by 
the  Inhabitants  Salamander  Cotton. 
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Salt  of  lye.  } 

tartar.  >O.E.D.     Salt,  sb*  5.  b. 

•  wormwood.  ) 

1744.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  281.    The  salt 
of  tartar,  or  salt  of  wormwood  ...  is  nothing  more 
than  the  salt  of  lye  procured  by  evaporation. 
Screw-hinge.    O.E.D.  VI.  22. 

1744.     Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  36.     'Tis  good 
to  have  some  Contrivance  to  shut  it,  either  by  Means 
of  Screw  Hinges,  a  Spring,  or  a  Pulley. 
Smoke-passage.    O.E.D.  n.    Special  combs. 

1744.     Frank.  Fire-Places   (1744),  20.     Such  are 
less  apt  to  foul  the  Smoke-Passages  with  Soot. 
Tea-furniture.    O.E.D.    Tea,  sb.  9.  c. 

1732.     Frank.   Writings    (1905),  II,   185.     With 
some   of  the   Money   of   the   Tea-Furniture   I   have 
bought  a  Set  of  Knitting-Needles. 
Town  library.    O.E.D.    Town,  sb.  9.  b. 

1749.     Frank.  Proposals  Re  Education  (1749),  8. 
That  the  House  be  furnished  with  a  Library   (if  in 
the  Country,  if  in  the  Town,  the  Town  Libraries 
may  serve) . 
Well-charged.    O.E.D.    Well,  adv.  32. 

1749-51.    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  54.     Apply 
the  wire  of  a  well-charged  vial,  ...  to  one  of  them. 
Within-described.    O.E.D.    D.  Comb.  a. 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  back  of  title 
page.  The  within-describ'd  is  of  the  middle  and  most 
common  Size. 


Words  and  Phrases  not  in  the  O.E.D. 

The  following  words  and  phrases  do  not  occur  in 
the  O.E.D.  Where  possible,  a  definition  has  been 
given  from  some  other  source. 
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Alas-a-day.  E.D.D.,  int.  obsol.  Yks.  and  Som.  Alas!  a 
form  of  Pitying. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  17.  Alas-a- 
day!  What  shall  we  say  in  this  Case! 

Blame-all.  1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733], 
8.  Blame-all  and  Praise-all  are  two  blockheads. 

Brandsend,  sb.  1735.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  205. 
I  would  advise  *em  to  take  Care  how  they  suffer  liv 
ing  Brandsends,  or  Coals  in  a  full  Shovel,  to  be  car 
ried  out  of  one  Room  into  another. 

Brick-on-edge.     [Cf.  E.D.D.    Brick  2  in  phr.  (i)  Brick 

a  bread  or  breed ',  of  a  wall  ...   (2)  a  len  (g)  th, 

...] 

(i)  in  Yks.2  e.  Yks.  We  built  squire  a  brick  a 
breed  wall,  .  .  .  e.  Yks.1  Ms.  add.  (T.H.)  n.  Lin.1 
(2)  e.  Yks.1  Ms.  add.  (T.H.) 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  34.  Raise  a 
tight  Partition,  Brick-on-Edge,  to  separate  the  Air 
from  the  Smoke. 

Cogey,  a.  E.D.D.  Cog.  Sb.s  ...  (7)  Cogey,  adj.  intoxi 
cated.  Stf.  only. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey,  cogey. 

Dutch  paper.  [See  Charles  T.  Jacobi,  The  Printers9  Vocab 
ulary.  (London:  The  Chiswick  Press,  1886),  p.  36. 
Dutch  papers.  Van  Gelder's  handmade  paper  of  vari 
ous  sizes,  made  in  Holland.] 

1749.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  ( 175 1 ) ,  59.  It  is  cover 'd 
with  Dutch  emboss'd  paper,  almost  totally  gilt. 

Dutch  stove.  [It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  Franklin 
meant  the  Holland  or  the  German  stove  by  this  term. 
He  speaks  of  "The  Description  of  those  [the  Dutch] 
stoves  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Paper,"  and  from  the 
fact  that  both  the  Dutch  and  the  German  stoves  are 
condemned  by  him  because  they  do  not  permit  a  suffi- 
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cient  circulation  of  fresh  air,  it  is  possible  that  he 
used  these  attributives  synonymously.  If  such  is  the 
case,  we  have  here  an  earlier  example  of  the  American 
use  of  Dutch  for  German  than  is  recorded  in  the 
O.E.D.  [See  Dutch  A  i.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
people  of  Germany;  German;  Teutonic.  Obs.  enc.  as 
a  historical  archaism,  and  in  some  parts  of  U.  S., 

1788.]] 

1744.     Frank.  fire-Places  (1744),  27.     They  are 

of  the  nature  of  Dutch  Stoves. 
Effluvial,   a.     Cent.     Pertaining   to  effluvia;    containing 

effluvia. 

I749~5I-    Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  79.    Hence 

we  see  the  impossibility  of  success  ...  to  draw  out 

the  effluvial  virtues  of  a  non-electric. 
Falling  weather.     Bart.  ( )     A  rainy  or  snowy  time. 

Farm.   (2)   ...  wet  drizzly  weather  in  the 

States  is  universally  spoken  of  as  falling  weather, 

probably  in  allusion  to  a  falling  barometer. 

E.D.D.     Falling.    (7)    weather,  weather  in 

which  rain,  hail  or  snow  may  be  expected  ...   (7) 

War.2    Common,      s.    Wor.1    Hrf.2  .  .  .  Glo.  .  .  . 

Glo.1 

1732.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  7. 

Windy  &  falling  weafther]. 
Fourteen  penny  stuff.    1722.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II, 

19.     This  Sort  of  Pride  has  been  growing  upon  us 

ever  since  we  parted  with  our  Homespun  Cloaths  for 

Fourteen  Penny  Stuff. 
Froze.     1722.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.    They  are 

very  seldom  known  to  be  drunk>  tho  they  are  often 

boozey,  ...  are  Almost  froze. 
German  stove.      1744.     Frank.   Fire-Places    (1744),    12. 

The  German  Stove  is  like  a  Box,  one  Side  wanting. 

'Tis  composed  of  Five  Iron  Plates,  scru'd  together; 

and  nx'd  so  as  that  you  may  put  the  Fuel  into  it  from 
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another  Room,  or  from  the  Outside  of  the  House. 
'Tis  a  kind  of  Oven  revers'd,  its  Mouth  being  without, 
and  Body  within  the  Room  that  is  to  be  warm'd  by  it. 

Groatable,  1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They 
are  seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very 
often  boozey,  .  .  .  groatable. 

Half -Hospitality,  1745.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1746 
[1745],  1 8.  Half-Hospitality  opens  his  Doors  and 
shuts  up  his  Countenance. 

Heart-of-pine,  1735.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  206. 
Wooden  Mouldings  .  .  .  being  commonly  of  Heart- 
of-Pine  and  full  of  Turpentine,  stand  ready  to  flame 
as  soon  as  a  Coal  or  a  small  Brande  shall  roul  against 
them. 

Holland  Stove,  1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  n.  The 
Holland  Iron  Stove,  which  has  a  Flue  proceeding  from 
the  Top,  and  a  small  Iron  Door  opening  into  the 
Room,  comes  next  to  be  considered.  Its  Conveniences 
are,  that  it  makes  a  Room  all  over  warm;  for  the 
Chimney  being  wholly  closed,  except  the  Flue  of  the 
Stove,  very  little  Air  is  required  to  supply  that,  and 
therefore  not  much  rushes  in  at  Crevices.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  Sight  of  the  Fire. 

Irish  Lord,  1726.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  84.  This 
afternoon  we  saw  an  Irish  Lord,  and  a  bird  which  fly 
ing  looked  like  a  yellow  duck. 

Jack  Little,  1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733], 
12.  Jack  Little  sow'd  little,  &  little  he'll  reap. 

Jack  Northwest,  1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734 
[1733],  1 6.  Button  your  breast,  There's  Jack  North 
west. 

Kitelic.  Franklin  derived  this  word  from  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Mehitebell  Kitel  whose  death  was  celebrated — 
so  he  says — in  a  poem  entitled  An  Elegy  upon  the 
much  Lamented  Death  of  Mrs.  Mehitebell  Kitel.1 

1"The  Dogood  Papers,"  Writings,  II,  21-23. 
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1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  23.  Seeing  it 
cannot  justly  be  called,  either  Epic,  Sapphic,  Lyric,  or 
Pindaric,  nor  any  other  Name  yet  invented,  I  presume 
it  may,  (in  Honour  and  Remembrance  of  the  Dead) 
be  called  the  Kitelic. 

Lack  o'mony,  1738.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739 
[1738],  23.  I  assure  you  very  few  will  escape  this 
Disease;  which  is  called  by  the  learned  Albumozar, 
Lacko'mony. 

Leather  Apron  Man,  1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  2. 
The  Generality  of  People  .  .  .  are  unwilling  ...  to 
commend  .  .  .  what  they  read,  until  they  are  .  .  . 
informed  who  or  what  the  Author  of  it  is,  whether  he 
be  poor  or  rich,  old  or  young,  a  Scollar  or  a  Leather 
Apron  Man. 

New  England,  1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  2.  To 
the  Author  of  the  New-England  Courant. 

Oppressed,  vbl.  sb.  1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II, 
1 08.  His  Goodness  ...  in  the  Cause  of  the  Op 
pressed  .  .  .  make[s]  him  justly  deserve  to  be 
esteem'd. 

Overtort,  1726.  Writings  (1905),  II,  68.  The  rope  being 
overtort  about  his  middle,  we  thought  proper  to  let 
him  down  again. 

Pennsylvanian  fire-place.  1744.  Frank,  fire -Places 
(1744),  title  p.  An  Account  Of  the  New-Invented 
Pennsylvanian  Fire-Places  .  .  .  with  Directions  for 
putting  them  up,  and  for  using  them  to  the  best 
Advantage. 

Praise-all.  1735.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733], 
8.  Blame-all  and  Praise-all  are  two  blockheads. 

Rattling-trap.  [Cf.  Rattletrap.  O.E.D.  A.  sb.  I.  pi. 
Nick-nacks,  trifles,  odds  and  ends,  curiosities,  small  or 
worthless  articles.  Also  sing,  of  a  single  article  of 
this  kind.  1766."] 

1732.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  2. 
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She  .  .  .  has  threatned  ...  to  burn  all  my  Books 
and  Rattling-Traps  (as  she  calls  my  Instruments)  if  I 
do  not  make  some  profitable  Use  of  them. 

Requiring,  ppl.  a.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  not  recorded  in 
the  O.E.D.  [Franklin  contrasts  requiring  with  giv 
ing.] 

1748-49.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  34.  Apply 
the  requiring  wire,  which  will  take  out  the  spark 
given  by  the  other. 

Run  Side.  O.E.D.  Run,  sb.  II.  9.  A  small  stream,  brook, 
rivulet,  or  water-course;  a  channel  or  overflow. 
Chiefly  U.  S.  and  north,  dial.  [Franklin's  combina 
tion  is  not  noted  in  the  O.E.D.] 

E.D.D.  Run.  26.  A  small  channel  of  water,  a 
stream,  brook,  runnel;  a  small  dike.  Luk  .  .  .  N. 
Cy.  .  .  .  N.  Yks.  .  .  .  N.  Lin.1  Nrf. 

1736.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1737  [1736],  4. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  Banks  of  dry  Ditches,  &  some 
times  in  them,  &  in  Hedge-Rows:  But  it  is  most 
luxuriant  near  to  Run  Sides,  if  the  Soil  be  rich,  and 
not  too  moist. 

See  the  sun. 

The  sun  has  shone  upon  them. 

Sun,  sb.  4  b.  (c)  to  have  been  in  the  sun  (slang) , 
to  be  intoxicated;  also  to  have  the  sun  in  one's  eyes. 
1619;  1770. 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk)  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey,  .  .  .  The  Sun  has  shone  upon  them;  .  .  . 
if  at  any  Time  a  Man  of  Sobriety  .  .  .  accidentally 
sees  the  Sun,  &c.  he  may  escape  the  Imputation  of 
being  drunk,  when  his  Misfortune  comes  to  be  related. 

See  two  Moons.  1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43. 
They  are  seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are 
very  often  boozey  .  .  .  See  two  Moons. 


\  Cf.    O.E.D. 
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Son  of  a  thunder-gust.  1735.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for 
1736  [I735]>  8.  He  that  has  neither  fools  .  .  .  nor 
beggars  among  his  kindred,  is  the  son  of  a  thunder 
gust. 

Trap-bellows.  1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  26. 
Again,  the  Shutter,  or  Trap-Bellows,  soon  blowing  the 
Wood  into  a  Flame,  the  same  Wood  does  not  yield  so 
much  Smoke. 


Supplementary  Evidence  to  the  O.E.D. 

The  following  words  are  recorded  in  the  O.E.D. 
but,  in  many  instances,  the  definition  given  does  not 
provide  for  Franklin's  special  application  of  the  word, 
or  words.  In  other  cases,  the  definition  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  but  no  quotation  is  given  in  illustra 
tion.  Finally,  such  words  as  Barnacle  and  Corp  are 
included  in  the  list  because  no  Eighteenth  Century 
evidence  for  their  use  is  noted. 

In  some  instances  more  than  one  date  is  given  after 
the  O.E.D.  evidence  in  order  to  show  where  the  latter 
is  insufficient.  Thus  (1571-1693;  1823)  indicates 
that  the  evidence  is  complete  from  1571-1693,  but 
that  between  1693  and  1823,  there  is  none. 

Air-box.  O.E.D.  i.  [This  combination  is  noted  in  the 
O.E.D.  but  no  quotation  is  given  to  illustrate  Frank 
lin's  use  of  the  word;  and  1838  is  the  earliest  date 
recorded  for  it  in  the  O.E.D.] 

1747.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  14.  It  has  .  .  . 
a  long  Air-hole,  aa,  thro*  which  ...  the  fresh  out 
ward  Air  passes  into  the  Air-Box. 
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Air-hole.  O.E.D.  i.  A  hole  or  passage  to  admit  air  ... 
1450-1766;  1876;  1883.  [No  quotation  is  given  to 
illustrate  Franklin's  use  of  this  combination.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  14.  It  has  .  .  . 
a  long  Air-hole,  aa,  thro'  which  .  .  .  the  fresh  out 
ward  Air  passes  into  the  Air-Box. 

Altitude.  O.E.D.  f  8.  fig.  in  pi.  Lofty  mood,  ways,  airs, 
phrases.  Obs.  [No  provision  is  made  in  this  defini 
tion  for  Franklin's  use  of  the  word  with  a  special 
application.] 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey  .  .  .  In  their  Altitudes,  [etc.]. 

Barnacle,  sb*  O.E.D.  3.  Colloq.  in  pi.  —  Spectacles 
[Probably  from  their  bestriding  and  pinching  the 
nose.].  1571-1693;  1823. 

1738.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739  [1738],  20. 
Father  Grey-Beards,  pull  out  your  best  Eyes,  on  wi* 
your  Barnacles,  and  carefully  observe  every  Scruple 
of  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you. 

Biting,  ppl.  a.  [No  provision  is  made  in  the  O.E.D.  for 
Franklin's  use  of  this  Word.  Cf.  Bite,  sb.  O.E.D. 
9  b.  A  sharper,  a  swindler  .  .  .  1742.] 

1726.  Frank.  "Writings  (1905),  II,  53.  This 
Gravesend  is  a  cursed  biting  place;  the  chief  depend 
ence  of  the  people  being  the  advantage  they  make  of 
imposing  upon  strangers. 

Black  gown.  O.E.D.  Black,  a.  III.  19.  Specialized  comb. 
.  .  .  black-gown,  a  collegian  or  learned  man  .  .  . 
1710.  Franklin  uses  this  combination  with  a  special 
application  not  provided  for  by  the  above  definition. 
1731.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  177.  2.  ... 
and  tho'  I  had  certainly  known  that  Black  Gowns  in 
that  place  signified  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  yet  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  generous  good 
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Temper  of  such  of  them  as  I  know,  as  to  be  well  satis 
fied  such  a  trifling  mention  of  their  Habit  gave  them 
no  Disturbance. 

Bracket,  sb.  O.E.D.  [There  is  no  provision  made  in  the 
O.E.D.  for  this  word  as  used  by  Franklin.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-places  (1744),  15.  Each  [Side 
Plate]  has  also  a  Wing  or  Bracket,  H  and  I,  to  keep  in 
falling  Brands,  Coals,  &c. 

Church,  sb.  O.E.D.  II.  5.  a.  A  particular  organized 
Christian  society,  considered  either  as  the  only  true 
representative,  or  as  a  distinct  branch,  of  the  Church 
universal,  separated  by  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  wor 
ship,  or  organization,  or  confined  to  limits  territorial 
or  historical:  e.g.  .  .  .  the  Latin  Ch.  [No  quotation 
is  given  in  the  O.E.D.  to  illustrate  this  use  of  Latin 
Church.] 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
[title],  1733,  Being  the  First  after  Leap  Year  .  .  . 
By  the  Latin  Church. 

Close,  adv.  O.E.D.  C.  Combinations.  2.  [The  adv. 
with  participles  .  .  .  close-shaven  is  noted  in  this 
group,  but  no  quotation  is  given.] 

1748-1749.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  35.  This 
.  .  .  gives  a  shock,  if  the  party  be  close  shaved. 

Condensing,  vbl.  sb.  [This  form  is  noted  in  the  O.E.D. 
but  no  quotation  is  given.] 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  74.  The 
power  of  attracting  and  condensing  ...  is  equal  to 
the  power  of  expansion. 

Corp.  O.E.D.  Corpse,  f  i-  e.  sing.  Corp.  Sc.  and  North. 
Dial.  1740.  1858-1878. 

E.D.D.  Corp,  sb.  .  .  .  Sc.,  Ireland,  Nhb.,  Cum., 
Yks.,  Not.  .  .  .  sb.  A  corpse  .  .  . 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743]?  18. 
Here  my  poor  Bridget's  Corps  doth  lie,  she  is  at  rest. 
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Crab-tree.  O.E.D.  [This  combination  is  noted  in  the 
O.E.D.  but  no  provision  is  made  for  Franklin's  appli 
cation  of  it.] 

1738.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739  [1738],  120. 
A  good  Cowskin,  Crabtree  or  Bulls  pizzle  may  be 
plentifully  bestow'd  on  your  outward  Man. 

Demand,  v.  O.E.D.  6.  fig.  Said  of  things:  a.  To  call  for 
of  right  or  justice;  to  require  [1292],  1703-1871. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  2. 
A  Disorder  in  my  own  Family  demanded  my 
Presence. 

Feverish,  a.  O.E.D.  [Franklin's  special  application  of  this 
word  is  not  noted  in  the  O.E.D.] 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey  .  .  .  Feavourish. 

Four-penny.  O.E.D.  i.  b.  [Franklin's  use  of  this  com 
bination  as  a  quasi-s&.  is  not  noted.  Cf.  O.E.D. 
i.  ...  Four  penny  Cf.  O.E.D.  i.  .  .  .  Four  penny 
ale,  ale  sold  at  four  pence  a  quart.] 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  104.  Let  him 
give  public  notice  where  any  dull  stupid  rogue  may 
get  a  quart  of  four-penny  for  being  laughed  at. 

Hookman.  O.E.D.  Hook,  sb.  18.  Special  combs. 
[Hookman  is  among  the  combinations  noted  under 
this  heading,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  Franklin's 
special  application  of  the  word.] 

1735.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  207.  They 
direct  .  .  .  the  pulling  down  burning  Timbers  of  the 
Hookmen. 

Lancaster.  [No  provision  is  made  in  the  O.E.D.  for  the 
attributive  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
Franklin  has  used  it.  [See  O.E.D.  Lancastrian  A.  adj. 
Pertaining  to  the  English  royal  family  which  based  its 
title  on  its  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of 
Lancaster  (died  1399) »  or  to  the  party  (whose  emblem 
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was  the  Red  Rose)  that  supported  this  family  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.     1828-40.]] 

1732.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  6. 
A  Table  of  Kings  .  .  .  Richard  2.    Lancaster  Line. 
Narrow,  sb.    O.E.D.    [No  provision  is  made  in  the  O.E.D. 
for  this  word  as  used  by  Franklin.     (See  wide.)"] 

1745.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1746  [1745]}  9» 
Wide  will  wear,  but  Narrow  will  tear. 
Put  on.    O.E.D.    Put,  v?  27.  c.    To  set  to  learn,  study,  or 
practice.    Const,  to  f  on,  f  upon  (something) .     [No 
quotation  is  given  to  illustrate  the  use  of  put  on.~\ 

1749.  Frank.  Proposals  Re  Ed.  (1749),  16.  To 
form  their  Stile,  they  should  be  put  on  Writing  Let 
ters  to  each  other. 

Screw  rod.  O.E.D.  IV.  22.  Special  combinations  ... 
Screw  rod,  a  binding  or  connecting  rod  with  a  screw 
and  nut  at  one  or  both  ends  (Cent.  Diet.)  .  .  .  [No 
quotation  is  given.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire -Places  (1744),  14.  There  are 
.  .  .  The  Shutter,  (vii)  and  the  Register  (viii) ;  be 
sides  the  Screw-Rods. 

Sea-hen.  [This  combination  is  noted  in  the  O.E.D.  but 
no  provision  is  made  for  Franklin's  special  applica 
tion  of  the  word.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  puzzling 
to  know  just  what  he  did  mean  by  sea-hen,  since,  to 
judge  from  the  quotation  cited,  he  himself  was 
ignorant  of  what  it  signified.] 

1731.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  177.  2.  That 
I  never  saw  the  Word  Sea-Hens  before  in  my  Life; 
nor  have  I  yet  ask'd  the  meaning  of  it. 
Shake  off.  O.E.D.  Shake,  v.  14.  To  dislodge  or  eject 
by  shaking  the  receptacle  or  support:  a.  const,  from 
etc.,  or  with  adv.  down,  of,  etc.  [No  example  of 
the  use  of  to  shake  off  is  given.] 

1748-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  44.  In  the 
collision  they  shake  off  and  drop  their  water. 
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Shutter,  sb.  [No  provision  is  made  in  the  O.E.D.  for  this 
word  as  used  by  Franklin.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  14.  There  are, 
moreover,  two  thin  Plates  of  wrought  Iron,  viz.  The 
Shutter,  (vii)  and  the  Register,  (viii). 

Stain,  v.  O.E.D.  7.  To  colour  (esp.  textile  fabrics, 
paper,  wood,  stone)  by  the  application  of  pigment 
that  more  or  less  penetrates  the  substance  instead  of 
forming  a  coating  on  the  surface,  or  by  means  of 
chemical  reagents.  .  .  .  [No  provision  is  made  for 
stain  into  as  used  by  Franklin.] 

1749-51.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  66.  We 
once  took  two  pieces  of  thick  looking-glass  .  .  . 
and  placing  leaf -gold  between  them,  put  them  be 
twixt  two  smoothly  plain'd  pieces  of  wood  .  .  .  The 
gold  was  melted  and  stain'd  into  the  glass. 

Taught,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  Of  a  person:  Instructed,  trained, 
.  .  .  Now  usually  absol.,  'the  taught,*  or  in  comb, 
with  adverbs,  as  ill-taught,  well-taught.  [This  defini 
tion  does  not  provide  for  Franklin's  use  of  the  word.] 
1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  14. 
A  taught  horse,  and  a  woman  to  teach,  and  teachers 
practising  what  they  preach. 

Top  plate.  O.E.D.  Top,  sb*  VII.  Special  combinations 
and  collocations.  32.  In  general  senses  of  top. 
(When  top  is  adjectival,  properly  without  hyphen.) 
[Top  plate  is  noted,  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
Franklin's  use  of  this  combination.] 

1744.  Frank.  Fire-Places  (1744),  13.  This  Ma 
chine  consists  of  ...  a  Top  Plate. 

t  Well-entered,  ppl.  a.  O.E.D.  [No  provision  is  made  for 
Franklin's  use  of  this  word.] 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  43.  They  are 
seldom  known  to  be  drunk,  tho  they  are  very  often 
boozey,  .  .  .  Pretty  well  entered,  &c. 
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Americanisms 

The  first  three  examples  given  in  the  following  list 
are  included  as  "Americanisms"  because  we  have  no 
other  evidences,  than  Franklin's,  for  their  use. 

Bring  one  up  at  our  college.  1722.  Frank.  Writings 
(1905),  II,  10.  I  ask'd  .  .  .  whether  or  no  I  had 
best  bestow  upon  him  Academical  Learning,  or  (as  our 
Phrase  is)  bring  him  up  at  our  College. 

Burden  grass.  1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.  I 
threw  in  the  following  grass  seed;  a  bushel  of  Salem 
Grass  ...  a  peck  of  Burden-grass  or  blue  bent. 

Chearly  Christian.  O.E.D.  Cheerly.  A.  adj.  Character 
ized  by  cheer  or  cheerfulness;  blithe,  cheerful,  lively, 
cheery,  arch.,  1571-1850.  [The  O.E.D.  does  not  note 
this  phrase.] 

1723.  Frank.  Writings  ( 1 9 o  5 ) ,  II,  5 1 .  As  for  his 
Morals,  he  is  a  chearly  Christian,  as  the  Country 
Phrase  expresses  it. 

Checker-board.  O.E.D.  Checker,  sb.2  2.  c.  Comb,  as 
checker-board,  a  chess-  or  draught-board  .  .  .  1779. 
[Cf.  Thorn  Checkers.  Draughtsmen,  Draughts. 
1825.] 

1732.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  189.  Mr. 
Crownhim,  who  is  always  dreaming  over  the 
Chequer-Board. 

County  Court.  O.E.D.  3.  U.S.  A  judicial  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  a  county.  1888. 

1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732],  22. 
County-Courts  are  held  in  Bergen  County. 

County  Court-house.  O.E.D.  County  court.  3.  W.  S. 
A  judicial  court  having  jurisdiction  in  a  county. 
1888.  [County  Court-house  is  not  noted.] 

1743.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  22. 
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Two    are    heard    yearly    at    the    respective    County 

Court-Houses. 
Cowskin.     O.E.D.   3.     A  whip  of  raw  hide  .  .  .   1822. 

Thorn.     Cow  hide,  .     A  whip  of  that  material 

.  .  .  1789. 

1738.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739  [1738],  20. 

A  good  Cowskin  .  .  .  may  be  plentifully  bestow'd 

on  your  outward  Man. 
Fire-ward.      O.E.D.     Fire,   sb.   II.      5.      ...  fire-ward, 

-warden,    17.S.   the   chief   officer   of   a   fire-brigade. 

1763. 

1735.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  207.    In  Time 

of  Fire,  they  are  commanded  by  Officers  appointed  by 

Law,  called  Fire-Wards,  who  are  distinguish'd  by  a 

Red  Staff  of  five  Feet  long,  headed  with   a  Brass 

Flame  of  6  Inches. 
Flat,  sb.3    O.E.D.    C.  9.  a.    A  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat, 

1749- 

Thorn.  Flat,  Flat-boat.    A  scow  formerly  used  on 
rivers.     1782. 

1730.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  171.    Accused 
and  Accusers  .  .  .  were  bound  Hand  and  Foot  and 
severally  placed  in  the  "Water,  lengthways,  from  the 
Side  of  a  Barge  or  Flat. 
Harvard.     [A  student  of  Harvard  University.] 

1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  24.  Have 
mixed  all  these  Ingredients  well,  put  them  into  the 
empty  Scull  of  some  young  Harvard. 
Herd-grass,  herd's  grass.  U.S.  O.E.D.  A  name  for  vari 
ous  grasses  grown  for  hay  or  pasture;  esp.  Timothy, 
Phleum  pratense,  and  Redtop,  Agrostis  vulgaris. 
1747.  [Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1887  II.  81.]* 

1749.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  384.     I  sowed 
near  thirty  acres  with  red  Clover  and  Herd-grass. 
Marylander.      1738.     Frank.   Poor   Rich.   A.    for    1739 
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[1738],  20.     No  Connecticut -Man  nor  Marylander 
will  be  able  to  open  his  Mouth  this  Year. 

Peasecod.  O.E.D.  Now  arch.  The  pod  or  legume  of 
the  pea-plant;  a  pea-pod. 

1737.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1738  [1737], 
2.  What-a-peasecods!  cannot  I  have  a  little  Fault  or 
two,  but  all  the  Country  must  see  it  in  print! 

[In  all  probability  Franklin  is  substituting  pease- 
cods  for  some  stronger  word  which  would  be  frowned 
upon  by  Eighteenth  Century  Puritan  New  England. 
Peasecod  was  used  in  mock  imprecations  until  late  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  [See  O.E.D.  f  b.]] 

Rattle-snake  herb.  O.E.D.  Rattlesnake,  b.  Comb,  in 
names  of  American  plants,  as  ...  rattlesnake-herb, 
the  Bane-berry,  Actcea  rubra  or  alba,  and  some  other 
plants.  1 861. 

1736.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1737  [1736],  4. 
Rattle-Snake  Herb. 

Salem  grass,  1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.  I 
threw  in  the  following  grass  seed;  a  bushell  of  Salem 
Grass  or  Feather-Grass.  [For  definition  of  Feather 
Grass  see  same  under  Earlier  Evidences  than  in 
O.E.D.'] 

Spear-grass.  O.E.D.  3.  Amer.  a.  One  or  other  of  several 
species  of  meadow-grass,  esp.  Poa  pratenses.  1742. 
[Frank.  Lett.  Wks.  1887  H.  80.]  * 

1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  384.  The 
Grass  which  comes  in  first  after  Ditching  is  Spear- 
grass  and  white  clover. 

Storekeeper.  O.E.D.  2.  U.S.  and  Colonial.  A  shopkeeper. 
1741. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  19. 
There  will  be  but  two:  .  .  .  both  .  .  .  Invisible 
.  .  .  like  a  certain  Storekeeper  .  .  .  Not  to  be  seen 
in  these  Parts. 
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Thunder-gust.  O.E.D.  Chiefly  U.S.  A  strong  gust  of 
wind  accompanying  a  thunder-storm.  1748.  [Frank. 
Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  220.] 

(Cent.    A  thunderstorm  [Rare]). 

[Three  of  the  four  quotations  noted  in  the  O.E.D. 
are  from  American  writers,  as  is  the  one  from  the 
Cent.  The  only  quotation  which  is  not  American  is 
from  Shelley's  Revolt  of  Islam,  1817.] 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733], 
12.  Wind  southerly,  thunder-gusts. 

[In  a  note  to  his  Elect.  Ex  p.  (1751),  36,  Franklin 
defines  thunder-gusts  as  "sudden  storms  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  are  frequently  of  short  duration, 
but  sometimes  produce  mischievous  effects."] 
Timothy  grass.  O.E.D.  A  name  (originally  American) 
for  Meadow  Cat's  Tail  Grass,  PMfum  pratense,  a  na 
tive  British  grass,  introduced  into  cultivation  under 
this  name  in  the  North  American  colonies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  1736. 

Bart.  Timothy  (phleum  pratense).  The  common 
name  for  the  Herd's  Grass;  said  to  be  derived  from 
Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  early  propagators.  Bige- 
low's  Flora  Bostoniensis. 

1749.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  386.  I  threw 
in  the  following  grass  seed ;  a  bushell  of  Salem  Grass  or 
Feather-Grass,  half  a  bushell  of  Timothy  or  Herd- 
Grass. 

Miscellaneous 

Souping.  O.E.D.  Supping.  2.  Chiefly  pi.  Food  (sing,  a 
food)  that  can  be  supped;  liquid  food,  spoon-meat; 
esp.  broth.  Now  dial.,  1388-1879.  [Franklin's  spell 
ing  of  this  word  is  noted  in  the  O.E.D.  in  only  two 
instances,  under  the  dates  1388  and  1825.] 

E.D.D.  4.   (2).     Supping  (s.  sb.)  pi.   (a)  Spoon- 
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meat  of  any  kind  .  .  .  N.Yks.,  M.Yks.,  Shr.,  E.An. 
1735.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1736  [1735]*  18. 
Maids  of  America,  who  gave  you  bad  teeth?    Answ. 
Hot  Soupings  &  frozen  Apples. 

Suitably,  adv.  O.E.D.  2.  In  a  suitable  or  fitting  manner; 
appropriately,  fitly.  [Franklin's  use  of  this  word  is 
exceptional.] 

1729.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  134.  It  is  im 
possible  by  any  Laws  to  restrain  Men  from  giving  and 
receiving  exorbitant  Interest,  where  money  is  suitably 
scarce. 

Trumpeter.  O.E.D.  2.  jig.  One  who  gives  the  signal  for, 
proclaims,  or  extols  something  as  by  sound  of  trum 
pet.  1581-1869.  [The  expression  his  trumpeter  is 
dead  is  first  noted  in  the  O.E.D.  in  1796  from  Grose 
Diet.  Vulgar  T.s.v.] 

1751.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  III,  55.  They 
have  been  frequently  chid,  and  told  their  trumpeter 
is  dead. 


Doubtful 

No  evidence  has  been  found  outside  of  Franklin 
for  any  of  the  following  words,  with  the  exception  of 
sant.  The  castle  referred  to  in  the  first  quotation  is 
that  of  Carisbrooke,1  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  the  Keep, of  which  Franklin  is  obvi 
ously  speaking, has  never  been  called  the  Coop. 

Possibly  he  misread  his  own  handwriting.  As  for 
Doll  and  Stallcop,  it  is  puzzling  to  know  what  he 
meant  by  these  terms.  Doll  may  have  been  a  misprint 
for  Dully  and  a  word  have  been  omitted  after  Like. 

ll* Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  London  to  Philadelphia"  (1726),  Writings, 
II, 
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Could  sant  have  any  relation  to  either  the  sant  of  the 
E.D.D.  or  of  Halliwell?  The  Way  referred  to  may 
have  been  a  name  for  some  shopping  street  or  dis 
trict  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time. 

Coop,  1726.    Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  59.    From  the 

battlements  of  this  upper  castle,  (which  they  call  the 

Coop,)  you  have  a  fine  prospect. 
Doll,  1738.     Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1739  [1739],  10. 

Doll  learning  without  book.  Like  doth  look. 
Sant.     Halliwell.  Sant.  Providence.  (A.-S.) 

They  thanked  God  of  his  sant, 

Alle  the  tother  syde. 

Ms.  Lincoln  A.  1.17,  f.  134. 
E.D.D.     Sant,  v.  Sc.  Nhb.     Also  in  forms  sand; 

saunt  Sc.  Nhb.  .  .  .  To  disappear,  vanish;  to  be  lost. 
1739.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1740  [1739],  17. 

Sant  weather,  season  consider'd. 
Stallcop,     1733.      Frank.     Writings     (1905),    II,     199. 

Shouldest   thou   produce   double   Beer,  .  .  .  stallcop 

Cyder  .  .  .  yet  .  .  .  shouldst  thou  not  be  prais'd. 
Way,    1732.      Frank.    Writings    (1905),   II,    184.      My 

Spouse,  who  was  an  excellent  Contriver,  inform'd  me 

where  we  might  have  very  handsome  Chairs  in  the 

Way. 

Constructions 

The  use  of  the  preterit  for  the  past  particle,  illus 
trated  in  some  of  the  following  quotations,  is  typical 
1 8th  Century  construction.  Some  of  the  words  noted 
below,  such  as  from  (where  we  now  say  of) ,  like  and 
likely  for  occur  frequently  in  Franklin's  other  writ 
ings. 
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At,  prep.  1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733], 
1 1.  Clouds  and  winds  at  southwest. 

Beautifully,  adv.  1747.  Franklin  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  12. 
It  is  attracted  by  shot  .  .  .  making  them  look  beauti 
fully,  somewhat  like  some  of  the  figures  in  Burnet's 
or  Whiston's  theory  of  the  earth. 

Befel,  p.p.  1732.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  191.  No 
such  Misfortune  has  befel  me  these  dozen  Years. 

Began,  p.p.  1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
9.  Go  on  as  thou'st  began. 

Chose,  p.p.  1722.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  II,  4.  His 
Library  .  .  .  tho*  it  was  but  small,  yet  it  was  well 
chose. 

Froze,  p.p.  1748.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1749  [1748], 
ii.  The  river  Delaware  became  navigable  again, 
having  been  fast  froze  up  to  that  day. 

From,  prep.  1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734 
[1733],  [title  p.].  Fitted  to  the  Latitude  of  Forty 
Degrees,  and  a  Meridian  of  Five  Hours  West  from 
London. 

(German  sentence  structure.)  1747.  Plain  Truth 
(1747),  1 8.  Our  Lives,  our  Families  and  little  For 
tunes,  dear  to  us  as  any  Great  Man's  can  be  to  him, 
are  to  remain  continually  expos'd  to  Destruction,  from 
an  enterprizing,  cruel,  now  well-inform'd,  and  by 
Success  encourag'd  Enemy. 

(the)  Latin,  1749.  Proposals  Re  Education 
(1749),  25.  All  intended  for  Divinity  should  be 
taught  the  Latin  .  .  .  And  though  all  should  not  be 
compelPd  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modern  for 
eign  Languages;  yet  none  .  .  .  should  be  refused. 
[Note  the  Latin,  and  Latin  without  the  article.] 

Like,  adv.  1747.  Frank.  Elect.  Exp.  (1751),  15.  B,  (and 
bodies  like  circumstanced)  is  electrised  positively. 

Like  for,  1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
1 8.  Like  for  snow. 
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Likely  for,  1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
10.  Cloudy  and  likely  for  rain. 

Me,  pro.  1747.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  9.  When  the  Feet 
are  wounded,  shall  the  Head  say,  It  is  not  me. 

More,  a.  1748.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1749  [1748], 
6.  More  mild,  followed  by  winds  and  harder  frost. 

Pernicious,  a.  1751.  Frank.  Writings  (1905),  III,  53. 
You  have  taught  him  ...  to  clear  his  meadows  of 
elder  (a  thing  very  pernicious  to  banks). 

Sultry  hot,  1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
14.  Sultry  hot,  perhaps  Thunder. 

To,  prep.  1732.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1733  [1732], 
9.  High  winds,  with  some  rain  to  the  end. 

Was,  were  (yb.  to  be).  1747.  Plain  Truth  (1747),  21. 
Were  this  Union  form'd,  were  we  once  united,  thor 
oughly  arm'd  and  disciplin'd,  was  every  Thing  in  our 
Power  done  for  our  Security,  ...  we  might  .  .  . 
ask  the  Assistance  of  Heaven. 

[This  use  of  the  indicative  for  the  subjunctive  of  the 
verb  is  characteristic  of  the  i8th  Century.] 

Advertisemen  ts 

The  following  words,  which  have  been  included  in 
the  4,062  words  comprising  Franklin's  vocabulary 
have  been  listed  separately  since  they  were  not 
actually  taken  from  his  writings  but  appeared  in  the 
Almanac  advertising  columns — if  one  may  so  call  the 
small  sections  devoted  to  advertisements.  No  at 
tempt  has  been  made  to  classify  these  words,  as  the 
reader  can  readily  place  them  by  an  examination  of 
the  dates  given,  or  by  reading  the  notes  appended. 
Where  not  otherwise  stated,  the  O.E.D.  date  cited  is 
always  the  earliest  one  given  in  the  Dictionary. 
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Arbitration  bonds.  O.E.D.  Arbitration.  2.  b.  attrib.,  as 
in  arbitration  bond,  .  .  .  1768. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Arbitration  Bonds. 

Bail  bond.  O.E.D.  Bail,  sb.1  7.  Comb.  Bail-bond,  the 
bond  or  security  entered  into  by  a  bail  .  .  .  1709. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Bail  Bonds. 

Blank,  sb.  O.E.D.  f  6-  A  document,  'paper,'  or  'form* 
with  spaces  left  blank  to  be  filled  up  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  (e.g.  a  blank 
charter),  or  as  the  event  may  determine;  a  blank 
form.  1711.  [This  is  the  first  quotation  in  which  a 
printed  blank,  such  as  the  one  advertised  below,  is 
noted.] 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  ...  all  the  Blanks  in  the  most 
authentick  Forms. 

Blank  bond.  O.E.D.  Blank.  10.  In  various  specific  col 
locations:  as  ...  blank  bond,  a  bond  in  which  a 
blank  is  left  for  the  creditor's  name  .  .  .  [No  quo 
tation  is  given  to  illustrate  this  use  of  blank  bond."] 
1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Common  blank  Bonds  for 
Money. 

Bound,  ppl.  a.2  O.E.D.  6.  Of  books:  Provided  with  a 
binding  or  cover  .  .  .  1708. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Bills  of  Lading  bound  and 
unbound. 

Brush-maker.    O.E.D.    Brush,  sb.2  III.  n.    General  rela 
tions:  .  .  .  b.  objective,  as  brush-maker  .  .  .  1709. 
1743.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  24. 
John  Wilkinson,  Brush-Maker. 

Common  prayer.  O.E.D.  b.  =  Common  prayer  book. 
1712. 
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1737.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1738  [1737],  22. 
To  be  sold  by  B.  Franklin,  .  .  .  large  Common 
Prayers  gilt. 

Counterbond.  O.E.D.  .  .  .  1706.  [Last  date  in  O.E.D.] 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  Counter  bond,  a  Bond  or  Se 
curity  to  save  one  harmless,  that  has  enter'd  into  a 
Bond  or  Obligation  for  another. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Counterbonds  to  save  Bail 
harmless. 

Demi-royal.    O.E.D.    Demi,  prefix.    13.    With  adjectives. 
1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold    by    the    Printer  .  .  .  Demi-royal    and    small 
Paper. 

Dutch-quill.  O.E.D.  Dutch,  a.  3.  b.  [See  O.E.D. 
Dutch,  v.  To  clarify  and  harden  (quills)  by  plung 
ing  them  in  heated  sand  or  rapidly  passing  them 
through  a  fire.] 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Dutch  Quills. 

Form,  sb.  O.E.D.  12.  b.  A  formulary  document  with 
blanks  for  the  insertion  of  particulars.  1855. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  ...  all  the  Blanks  in  the  most 
authentick  Forms,  and  correctly  printed. 

Mensuration.  O.E.D.  2.  Math.  That  branch  of  mathe 
matics  which  gives  the  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
lengths  of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  and  the  vol 
umes  of  solids.  1704. 

1 74  3 .  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1 744  [  1 74  3  ] ,  23. 
In  Walnut  Street  ...  is  taught  .  .  .  Mensuration. 

Promissory  note.  O.E.D.  Promissory,  a.  i.  b.  Promissory 
note:  a  signed  document  containing  a  written  promise 
to  pay  a  stated  sum  to  a  particular  person  (or  to  the 
bearer),  either  at  a  specified  date,  or  on  demand. 
1710. 
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1733.    Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Promisory  Notes. 
Small  paper.     O.E.D.     Small,  a.  V.  21.     Special  colloca 
tions.  .  .  .  Small  paper,  in  Printing,  paper  of  the 
ordinary  size,  as  distinct  from  large  paper  .  .  .  1708. 

1733.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1734  [1733],  24. 
Sold  by  the  Printer  .  .  .  Demi-royal  and  small 
Paper. 

Vulgar,  a.  O.E.D.  I.  f  c.  Vulgar  arithmetic,  ordinary 
arithmetic  as  opposed  to  decimal.  Obs.  rare.  1728. 
[Last  date  in  O.E.D.] 

1743.  Frank.  Poor  Rich.  A.  for  1744  [1743],  23. 
Arithmetick,  vulgar  and  decimal. 
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Paper  Currency.    April  3,  1729. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  133-155. 
Preface  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.    October  2,  1729. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  155-157. 
Dialogues  concerning  Virtue  and  Pleasure.     June  23   and 

July  9,  1730. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  157-170. 
A  Witch  Trial  at  Mount  Holly.     October  22,  1730. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  170-172. 
An  Apology  for  Printers.    June  10,  1731. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  172-179. 
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To  Mrs.  Jane  Mecom.    June  19,  1731. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  180-182. 
Letter  from  Anthony  Afterwit.    July  10,  1732. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  182-186. 
Letter  from  Celia  Single.    July  24,  1732. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  186-189. 
Letter  from  Alice  Addertongue.     September  12,  1732. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  189-195. 
Poor   Richard,    1733  ...  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.     [1732.] 
A  Meditation  on  a  Quart  Mugg.    July  19,  1733. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  198-200. 
Poor   Richard,    1734  .  .  .  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.     [1733.] 
Poor   Richard,    1735  •  •  •  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [  1 7  3  4.  ] 
Protection  of  Towns  from  Fire.    February  4,  1735. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  205-208. 
Poor   Richard,    1736  .  .  .  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1735.] 
Poor   Richard,    1737  •  •  .  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1736.] 
Poor   Richard,    1738  .  .  .  By   Richard   Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1737.] 
To  Josiah  Franklin.    April  13,  1738. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  214-216. 
Poor   Richard,    1739  .  .  .  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1738.] 
Poor   Richard,    1740  ...  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1739-] 
Poor   Richard,    1741  •  .  •  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [  1 740.  ] 
Poor   Richard,    1742  .  .  .  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1741.] 
A  proposal  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 

British  Plantations  in  America.    May  14,  1743. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  228-232. 
Shavers  and  Trimmers.    June  23,  and  June  30,  1743. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  232-235. 
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To  William  Strahan.    July  10,  1743. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
To  Mrs.  Jane  Mecom.    July  28,  1743. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  237-238. 
Poor   Richard,    1744  ...  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1743.] 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.     November  4,  1743. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  240-241. 
To  William  Strahan.    February  12,  1744. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  241-243. 
Preface  to  Cato  Major.    In  M.  T.  Cicero's  Cato  Major,  or 

his  discourse  of  Old  Age:   With  Explanatory  Notes. 

Philadelphia,  1744. 
An  Account  of  the  New  Invented  Pennsylvania  Fire  Places 

.  .  .  Philadelphia,  1744. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.     April  5,  1744. 

In  Writings.     Ed.  Smyth.     Vol.  II,  pp.  276-277. 
To  Mr.  Wm.  Strahan,  Printer,  London.    July  4,  1744. 

Philadelphia.     (From  the  ms.) 
To  William  Strahan.    July  31,  1744. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.     Vol.  II,  p.  280. 
To  Josiah  and  Abiah  Franklin.    September  6,  1744. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.     Vol.  II,  pp.  281-282. 
Poor   Richard,    1745  .  .  •  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [  1 744.  ] 
To  John  Franklin.    March  10,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  283-284. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.    August  15,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  284-289. 
To  James  Read.    August  17,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  289-290. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.     November  28,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  290-294. 
Poor   Richard,    1746  ...  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.      [1745.] 
To  William  Strahan.    December  ir,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  p.  296. 
To  William  Strahan.     December  22,  1745. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  296-297. 
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To  William  Strahan.    May  22,  1746. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  p.  297. 
To  William  Strahan.     September  25,  1746. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  297-299. 
Poor   Richard,    1747  ...  By   Richard    Saunders,    Philom. 

Philadelphia.     [1746.] 
To  William  Strahan.     January  4,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  p.  301. 
To  Jared  Eliot.    July  16,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  310-315. 
To  William  Strahan.     July  29,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  315-316. 
To  John  Franklin.    August  6,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  316-317. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.     1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  317-322. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.    August  6,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  322-324. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.    October  i,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  p.  333. 
Plain  Truth.  .  .  .  Philadelphia.     1747. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.    November  27,  1747. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  354-355. 
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In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  355-356. 
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In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  359-360. 
To  James  Logan.     January  30,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.     Vol.  II,  p.  360. 
To  James  Logan.    April  6,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  361-362. 
To  Cadwallader  Golden.    September  29,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.     Vol.  II,  pp.  362-364. 
To  William  Strahan.     October  19,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  365-367. 
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To  James  Logan.    October  30,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  367-368. 
To  James  Read.     December  5,  1748. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  369-370. 
Prudent  Advice  to  young  Tradesmen  and  Dealers. 

In  The  American  Instructor:  Or,  Young  Man's  Best 

Companion.  ...  By  George  Fisher,  Accomptant.    9th 

ed.  rev.  and  corr.     Philadelphia,  1748. 
Poor  Richard  Improved  .  .  .  For  the  Year  of  our  Lord 

1749.     By  Richard  Saunders,  Philom.     Philadelphia. 

[1748.] 
To  William  Strahan.    April  29,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  372-376. 
To  William  Strahan.     July  3,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  376-377. 
To  George  Whitefield.    July  6,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  377-378. 
To  Mrs.  Abiah  Franklin.     September  7,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  378-379. 
To  Mrs.  Abiah  Franklin.     October  16,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  379-380. 
Preface  to  Poor  Richard  Improved,  1750.     (October,  1749.) 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  381-383. 
To  Jared  Eliot. ,  1749. 

In  Writings.    Ed.  Smyth.    Vol.  II,  pp.  383-386. 
Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pensilvania. 

Philadelphia,  1749. 
To  Mr.  Wm.  Strahan,  Printer,  London.    February  4,  1751. 

Philadelphia.     (From  ms.) 
To  Jared  Eliot.    September  12,  1751.    Philadelphia.     (From 

Ms.) 

Experiments    and    Observations    on    Electricity  .  .  .  com 
municated  in  several  Letters  to  Mr.  P.  Collinson,  of 

London,  F.R.S.  London,  1751. 
Supplemental  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity, 

.  .  .  Communicated  in  several  letters  to  P.  Collinson, 

Esq.)  of  London,  F.R.S.  London,  1753. 
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B.    WORKS    OF   FRANKLIN GENERAL 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  a  Sketch  of  Franklin's  Life  from  the  Point  where  the 
Autobiography  ends  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
[1896].  2V. 

An  Historical  Review  of  "Pennsylvania,  from  its  Origin 
.  .  .  founded  on  authentic  Documents.  Philadelphia,  1812. 

.  .  .  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Edwards;  selec 
tions  from  their  Writings,  ed.,  with  an  introduction  by 
Carl  Van  Doren.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.],  [1920]. 
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abounding,  vbl.  sb.,   104,   113. 
above,  quasi-a.,  55,  78. 
accession,  sb.  55,  78. 
account  for,  v.,  55,  78. 
acold,  a.,  49,  104,  113. 
admission,  sb.,  55,  78. 
adoing,  49,   105,   113. 
advantage  to,  sb.,  84,  100. 
advertised,  ppl,  47,  55,  78. 
after,  115. 

agitated,  ppl.  a.,  49,  105,  113. 
a  horseback,  49,  105,  113. 
air-box,  46,  55,  78,  127. 
air-hole,  128. 
alas-a-day,  49,  122. 
all-powerful,  jj,  78. 
all- wise,  55,  78. 
altitude,  128. 
amiable,  a.,  55,  78. 
anights,  adv.,  arch.,  49,  105,  113. 
animated,  ppl.  a.,  84,  100. 
annexed,  ppl.  a.,  56,  78. 
anoint,  v.,  49,  106,  113. 
apparatus,  sb.,  84,  100. 
apparently,  adv.,  56,  78. 
appearing,  ££/.  <*.,  106,  113. 
arbitration  bonds,  141. 
armature,  sb.,  46,  56,  78. 
article,  sb.,  85,  100. 
assembly-room,  85,  100. 
at,  139. 

at   (charge),  85,  100. 
atmosphere,  sb.,  46,  56,  78. 
attach,  v.,  56,  78. 
attracting,  vbl.  sb.,  106,  113. 
aversion  from,  57,  78. 
ax-man,  57,  78. 

baby-house,  57,  78. 


back,  s&.,  57,  78. 

back-plate,  46,  57,  78. 

bail  bond,  141. 

barnacle,  sb.,  128. 

battery,  sb.,  46,  57,  78. 

beat  about,  46,  58,  78. 

beautifully,  adv.,  139. 

beetle-skull,   115. 

befel,  p.  p.,  139. 

began,  p.  p.,  139. 

beholding,   ppl.    a.,   49,    106,    113, 

bit,  sb.,  85,   100. 

bite,  sb.,  85,  100. 

biting,  />£/.  a.,  128. 

black  gown,   128. 

black  lead,  58,  78. 

Blame-all,  122. 

blank,  sb.,  141. 

blank  bond,  141. 

blare,  v.,  85,  100. 

blistered,  ppl.  a.,  58,  79. 

blue  bent,  115. 

boozy,  a.,  85,  100. 

bound,  ppl.  a.,  141. 

bracket,  sb.,  129. 

brandsend,  122. 

brick-on-edge,  50,  122. 

bring  one  up  at  our  college,  133. 

brush,  sb.,  46,  58,  79. 

brush-maker,  141. 

bull's  eye,  58,  79. 

burden  grass,  133. 

bush,  v.,  59,  79. 

cabin  boy,  46,  59,  79. 
calendar-writer,    115. 
canister,  sb.,  47,  86,  100. 
carnally,  adv.,  106,  113. 
Carolina  cane,  115. 
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case,  sb.y  86,  100. 

censorial,  a.,  59,  79. 

charged,  ppl.  a.,  46,   59,  79. 

charging,  vbl.  sb.,  46,  59,  79. 

chearly  Christian,  133. 

check,  v.,  59,  79. 

checker-board,  133. 

chimney,  sb.,  46,  59,  79, 

chimney-cloth,    116. 

chose,  £.  p.,  139- 

church,  s&.,  129. 

church-mouse,  60,  79. 

chylify,  f.,  106,  113. 

circumstance,  s£.,   86,    100. 

citron-water,   86,    100. 

clap  aboard,  49,  107,  113. 

class,  v.,  60,  79. 

clip  the  King's  English,   60,  79. 

clodpate,  sb.,  107,  113. 

close,  adv.,  107,  113,  129. 

closing,  vbl.  sb.,  49,  107,  113. 

coating,  vbl.  sb.,  60,  79. 

cock,  sb.,  86,  100. 

cogey,  a.,  jo,  122. 

cold  fusion,  116. 

common   prayer,    141. 

common  room,  60,  79. 

composant,   46,   86,    100. 

comply  with,  49,  107,  113. 

condense,  v.,  46,  60,  79. 

condensing,  vbl.  sb.,   129. 

conducting,  ppl.  a.,  46,  86,  100. 

conductor,  sb.,  46,  61,  79,  87,  100. 

construction,  sb.,  87,   100. 

contractile,  a.,  87,   100. 

coop,  138. 

cork,  sb.,  107,  113. 

cork-ball,  116. 

corp,  129. 

counterbond,    142. 

county  court,  133. 

county  court-house,  133. 

court  of  assize,   116. 

court  of  common  pleas,  61,  79. 

couranteer,  61,  79. 

cowskin,  134. 

crab-tree,    130. 

cream  dish,   116. 

crockery  ware,  87,  101. 


cursed,  ppl.  a.y  87,  101. 

damp,  a.,  88,  101. 

darken    (a   person's)    door   or   doors, 

61,  79. 

deal,  sb.,  88,  101. 
decant,  v.,  88,  101. 
decanter,  sb.,  88,   101. 
declare  for,  88,   101. 
deerskin,  62,  79. 
dele,  62,  79. 
demand,  v.t  130. 
demi-royal,   142. 
denomination,  88,   101. 
departed,  ppl.  a.,  89,  101. 
departer,   108,   113. 
departing,  ppl.  a.,  62,  79. 
depend,  89,  101. 
detached,  ppl.  a.,  89,  101. 
discharge,  v.t  46,  62,  79. 
disorder,  sb.,  89,  101. 
disrespect,  sb.,  49,  108,  113. 
divergency,  sb.,  89,  101. 
diverging,  ppl.  a.,  89,   101. 
doctor  of  the  chair,  49,  108,  113. 
doll,  138. 
draft,  sb.,  62,  80. 
draft-board,  62,  80. 
draught,  sb.,  62,  80. 
draw,   v.,   63,   80. 
dry-bellyach,   116. 
double  beer,   116. 
Dutch  gold,  46,  63,  80. 
Dutch  paper,   122. 
Dutch  quill,  142. 
Dutch  stove,   122. 

easy,  a.  and  adv.,  90,  101. 
effluvial,  a.,  123. 
elbow-chair,  47,  90,  101. 
electric   blast,    116. 
electrical  fire,  46,  63,  80. 
electrical  fluid,   117. 
electrical  jack,  117. 
electrical  kiss,   117. 
electrical  matter,  117. 
electrical  sphere,   117. 
electrical  shock,  46,  63,  80. 
electrical  wheel,  117. 
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electrician,  sb.,  46,  63,  80. 
electrified,  ppl.  a.,  46,  64,  80. 
electrify,  v.,  46,  64,  80. 
electrize,  v.,  46,  90,   101. 
electrized,  ppl.  a.,  46,  64,  80. 
embossed  paper,  64,  80. 
enclosed,  64,  80. 
English  jacket,   117. 
English  plum,  117. 
ensign-staff,  46,  90,  101. 
entertaining,  ppl.  a.,  64,  80. 
exciting,  vbl.  sb.,  108,  114. 
exemplar,  a.,  49,  108,   114. 
expanded,  ppl.  a.,  90,  101. 
explosion,  sb.,  46,  6j,  80. 

Fahrenheit,  46,  65,  80. 
falling  weather,  50,  123. 
false  back,  118. 
fatigue,  sb.,  65,  80. 
fatiguing,  ppl.  a.,  90,  zox. 
feather  grass,  65,  80. 
ferry-boy,  46,  65,  80. 
feverish,  a.,  130. 
fiery-coloured,   118. 
filletting,  vbl.  sb.,  66,  80. 
fire-place,  46,  91,  xoi. 
fire-ward,  134. 
fishing-shallop,  118. 
flat,  sb.,  134. 
flat-iron,  sb,  46,  66,   80. 
Florence  flask,  46,  66,  80. 
flowing  metal,  46,  66,  81. 
fly  out,  108,  114. 
folio,  sb.,  109,  114. 
following,  ppl.  a.,  66,  81. 
form,  sb.,  142. 
founding-tool,  118. 
four-penny,  130. 
fourteen  penny  stuff,  123. 
friction,  sb.,  91,  101. 
Friendly  Society,  47,  91,  101. 
from,  prep.,  139. 
froze,  p.  p.,  123,  139. 
full-feeder,  118. 
Fuller's  pasteboard,  118. 
furnace-man,  66,  81. 

German  stove,  123. 


giving,  ppl.  a.,  109,  114. 
Golden  number,  109,  114. 
green,  a.,  66,  81. 
groatable,   124. 
growing,  ppl.  a.,  67,  81. 
guardian  spirit,  91,  101. 
gun  barrel,  46,  67,  81. 
Gunter's  scale,  46,  91,  xox, 

half -digested,  118. 
half-famished,  118. 
half-filled,  1 1 8. 
Half -hospitality,   124. 
Harvard,  134. 
heart -of -pine,   124. 
hearth-piece,  118. 
hearth-plate,  46,  67,  81. 
.heater,  46,  67,  81. 
helm-a-lee,  46,  67,  81. 
herd-grass,  134. 
hitherto,  67,  81. 
hold  market,  119. 
Holland  stove,   124. 
hookman,  130. 
hoop-petticoat,  91,  102. 
horse-stealer,   1 19. 
hustle-cap,  92,  102. 

inconsiderate,  a.,  67,  81. 
inoculate,  v.,  92,  102. 
insurance-office,  47,  68,  81. 
invalid,  sb.,  92,  102. 
Irish  lord,   124. 
ironing-box,  46,  68,  81. 

Jack  Little,  124. 
Jack  Northwest,  124. 
jump,  v.,  92,  102. 
just  caught,  119. 

kindly,  adv.,  109,  114. 
king's   yard,    119. 
kitelic,  124. 

Lack  o'mony,  125. 

Lancaster,   130. 

lane,  sb.,  68,  81. 

leaf -brass,  46,  92,  102. 

leaf -gilding,  46,  68,  81. 
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leather  apron  man,  125. 

JLeyden  bottle,  46,  68,  81. 

library  company,   119. 

light-made,    1 19. 

like,  adv.,  139. 

like  for,  139. 

likely  for,  140. 

lining,  vbl.  sb.,  93,   102. 

loan-office,  93,  102. 

long-legged,   119. 

long-necked,   119. 

make  doubt  of,  109,  114. 

Marylander,  134. 

match  making,  vbl.  sb.,  47,  69,  81. 

me,  pro.,  140. 

medium  of  exchange,  47,  69,  81. 

mensuration,  142, 

messmate,  46,  69,  81. 

mind,  v.,  69,  81. 

minus,  69,  Si. 

mix,  v.t  69,  8 1. 

Moidore,  93,  102. 

money-act,   120. 

money-hunter,  120. 

more,  a.,  140. 

moulding,  vbl.  sb.,  93,  102. 

much,  a.,  109,  114. 

narrow,  sb.,  131. 

negatively,  adv.,  70,  81. 

nestle,  v.,  93,  102. 

New  England,  125. 

non-conducting,  ppl.  a.,  46,  70,   81. 

non-conductor,  46,  70,  81. 

non-electric,  a.,  46,  70,  81. 

non-electric,  sb.,  46,  93,  102. 

north-western,  sb.,  94,  102. 

now  about,  50,  109,  114. 

nursing  room,  120. 

operation,  94,  102. 
oppressed,  vbl.  sb.,  125. 
ornament,  v.,  94,  102. 
orrery,  46,  94,  102. 
out-flatter,  v.,  no,  114. 
outstanding,  ppl.  a.,  70,  82. 
overtort,  I2j. 
oyster-merchant,  120. 


party,  sb.,  94,  102. 

party-man,  94,  102. 

pay-office,  9$,  102. 

pay-port,   120. 

peasecod,  135. 

Pennsylvanian  fire-place,   125. 

pernicious,  a.,  140. 

perspiratory,  a.,  95,  102. 

pleasancy,  49,  no,  114. 

pleasure-hunter,  70,  82. 

plus,  adv.,  46,  70,  82. 

Praise-all,  125. 

pricked,  ppl.  a.,  no,  114. 

printing-office,  71,  82. 

produce,  sb.,  95,   102. 

promissory   note,    142. 

pronunciation,  49,   no,   114,   142. 

put  on,  131. 

put  up,  71,  82. 

radius,  71,  82. 

rakish,   a.,   95,    102. 

rattle-snake  herb,   135. 

rattling-trap,  125. 

ray,  v.,  71,  82. 

receipt,  sb.,  49,  no,  114. 

reefed,  ppl.  a.,  46,  71,  82. 

reflect,  v.,  72,  82. 

requiring,  ppl.  a.,  126. 

repeatedly,  adv.,  95,  103. 

repel,  v.,  95,  103. 

repellency,  46,  72,  82. 

repelling,  ppl.  a.,  96,  103. 

replace,  v.,  72,  82. 

repulsion,   96,    103. 

ring-end,  120. 

round-about,   96,   103. 

round-top,  96,  103. 

rubber,  sb,  72,  82. 

rubbing,  ppl.  a.,  96,  103. 

run,  v.,  50,  96,  103. 

running,  ppl.  a.,  49,  96,    103,   in, 

114. 

run  side,  49,  126. 
rye-grass,  72,  82. 

sailing,  vbl.  sb.,  72,  82. 
sailing  vessel,  46,  73,  82. 
salamander  cotton,  120. 
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Salem  grass,  13$. 

salt  of  lye,  121. 

salt  of  tartar,  121. 

salt  of  wormwood,  121. 

sant,   138. 

sash-glass,  120. 

school-book,  73,  82. 

screw-hinge,   121. 

screw  rod,   131. 

sea-hen,  131. 

second-sightedness,  97,  103. 

see  the  sun,  126. 

see  two  moons,  126. 

sentry-box,  97,   103. 

servant,  sb.,   HI,   114. 

settle,  v.,  97,  103. 

shake  off,  131. 

shelter,  sb.,  73,  82. 

ship-building,  vbl.  sb.,  46,  97,  103, 

shock,  sb.,  73,  82. 

shock,  v.,  46,  97,  103. 

shovel,  sb.,  73,  83. 

shut,  v.,  73,  83. 

shutter,   132. 

Six  Nations,  74,  83. 

skilful,  a.,  74,  83. 

skit,  sb.,  97,  103. 

slabby,  a.,  in,  114. 

small  paper,   142. 

smithy  water,  49,   in,  114. 

smoke-passage,    121. 

snapping,  vbl.  sb.,  74,  83. 

solve,  v.,  74,  83. 

son  of  a  thunder-gust,  127. 

souping,  136. 

sour-tempered,  74,  83. 

souse  down,  74,  83. 

south  westerly,  a.,  97,  103. 

spear-grass,   135. 

spintle,  98,  103. 

springing,  ppl.  a.t  in,  114. 

stain,  v.,  132. 

stallcop,   138. 

stifle,  v.,  98,  103. 

stitched,  ppl.  a.,  in,  114. 

storekeeper,  135. 

stove-door,  46,  75,  83. 

stove-room,  sb.,  46,  98,  103. 

stream,  sb.,  98,  103. 


striking  distance,  46,  75,  83. 

stroke,  sb.,  75,  83. 

subtract  from,  49,   HI,   114. 

suitably,  137. 

sultry  hot,  140. 

sun  has  shone  upon  them,  the,   126. 

suspended,  ppl.  a.,  75,  83. 

take  in  tow,  sb.,  75,  83. 
take  in  tow,  ppl.  a.,  46,  83. 
taught,  ppl.  a.,  132. 
tea-cup,  47,  98,  103. 
tea-furniture,  47,   121. 
tea-kettle,  47,  98,  103. 
tea-table,  47,  99,  103. 
temper,  sb.,  49,  112,  114. 
thunder-gust,    136. 
Timothy  grass,  136. 
to,  prep.,   140. 
tomtit,  99,   103. 
top  plate,  132. 
town  library,  121. 
trap-bellows,    127. 
trumpeter,    137. 
turpentine  varnish,  46,  76,  83. 

uncharged,  ppl.  a.,  76,  83. 
unconstancy,  49,  112,  114. 
underdo,  v.,  99,  103. 
unelectrified,  ppl.  a.,  46,  99,   103. 
university-bred,  76,   83. 
unsettled,  ppl.  a.,  99,  103. 
upper-end,  76,   83. 
used,  ppl.  a.,  76,  83. 

vaporized,  ppl.  a.,  76,  83. 
vinegar  cruet,  99,  103. 
vulgar,  a.,  142. 

watch-spring,  46,  76,  83. 
way,  138. 
well-charged,    121. 
well-entered,  ppl.  a.,  132. 
whereof,  adv.,  112,  114. 
wherewithal,  77,  83. 
within-described,   121. 

yellow-fever,  77,  83. 


List  of  Abbreviations,  Signs,  Etc. 


a.  ===  adjective 

adv.  =  adverb 

arch.  =  archaic 

attrib.  =  attributive,  -ly 

Bart.  =  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of 

Americanisms 
Brks.  =  Berkshire1 
C/.  =  compare 
Colloq.  —  Colloquially 
Comb.  =  combined,  -ing 
Con],  =z  conjunction 
Cum.  ==  Cumberland 
dial.  —  dialect 
e.  An.  =:  East  Anglia 
e.  Yks.  =  Yorkshire 
E.D.D.  =  English  Dialect  Dictionary 
Elect.   Exp.  =  Electrical  Experiments 
Farm.  =  Farmer's    Dictionary    of 

Americanisms 
fig.  ^=  figurative,  Fo  -ly 
Frank.  =  Franklin 
M.E.  =  Middle  English 
N.  Lin.  =  Lincolnshire 
N.  Yks.  =  Yorkshire 
Nhb.  =  Northumberland 
Not.  =  Nottinghamshire 
Obs.  =  obsolete 
O.E.  =  old  English 


O.E.D.  =  Oxfor d  English  Dictionary 

pi.  =  plural 

Poor  Rich.  A  =  Poor  Richard's  Al 
manac 

pp.  =  past  participle 

ppl.  a.  =  participial  adjective 

pref.  =  prefix 

prep.  =  preposition 

pron.  =  pronoun 

Proposals  Re  Education  =  Proposals 
Relating  to  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pensilvania 

sb.  =.  substantive 

Sc.  =  Scotch 

Wor.  —  Worcestershire 

Shr.  =  Shropshire 

St. 

Stf.  =  Staffordshire 
Thorn.  =  Thornton's  American  Glos 
sary 

v.  =.  verb 

vbl.  sb.~  verbal  substantive 
W.  Som.  =  Somersetshire 
War.  =  Warwickshire 
Wks.  =  Works 
Wor.  =  Worcestershire 
Yks.  =  Yorkshire 


t  Obsolete. 

*  This  indicates  that  the  O.E.D.  quotation  is  the  same  as  the  one  cited. 

[  ]  This    indicates    a    comment    by    the    writer,    as    distinguished    from    the 
dictionary  evidence. 

I.  For    further    information    concerning    the    meanings    of    the    abbreviations 
from  the  E.D.D.,  see  "Select  Bibliographical  List,"  p.  xv  of  same. 
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